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No university or college can 
say that it is above the segre- 
gation issue. To fail to en- 
gage itself on the side of jus- 
tice, decency and humanity 
is for it to abort the very pur- 
pose of its existence as an in- 
stitution of higher learning. 


Segregation 
and the Southern Colleges’ 


Tuurston N. Davis, S.J. 
Editor, AMERICA 


Speaking to the Conference of Church-Related Colleges 
in the South, the Rev. Tourston N. Davis, Louisville- 
born editor of the Catholic periodical America, implored 
the educators to join the churches of the area in leader- 
ship designed to save the South from “self-destruction in 
a segregated gas chamber of hatred.” 

e effectiveness of this appeal may be left to the future, 
but surely few can deny its timeliness or Father Davis's 
dictum that the divided South of today needs “our colleges 
and universities to share the burden of leadership . . . if 
we are to dispel the rigor mortis that is creeping along 
the extremities of the body of the South and on to its 
vital organs.” 

Most of the great church groups of the South, at their 
higher levels, have spoken up for such leadership. Their 


® An address to the Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the South, Louisville, Ky., 
December 2, 1958. 
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theological seminaries, almost without exception, and many 
of their colleges, including some in the heart of the “re- 
sistant” states, are racially integrated. So, too, in policy if 
not always in enrollment are 114 of the South’s 202 state- 
supported — and universities—and some of them 
have discovered, as in Louisville, that leadership and 
prior example in the colleges and universities can minimize 
the problems of public-school desegregaton. 

But these examples and these statistics so far have had 
little influence on politicians with a demonstrated stake in 
fanning racial friction—or, except in rare instances, on 
those who do the voting. And they = won t—until 
there is a far greater sharing of “the burden of leadership” 
for which Father Davis appeals.—An editorial which ap- 
peared in the Courter-JOURNAL, Sixth St. and Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky., December 6, 1958. 


' man with the 


AS I WAS preparing to address 
you distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen here in my old home, the 


city of Louisville, I certainly felt no 
lack of topics on which we might 
ponder together at this meeting. A 
friend of mine who is at once a 
philosopher and a Yale professor, a 


ood American name 
of John Smith, recently told a group 
in New Haven that today education 
ranks with politics and other excit- 
ing things like murder and mayhem 
when it comes to making a claim 
for front-page news. And not just 
the front pages of our local papers, 
either. While I was in Reeth end 
Paris this September I saw that the 
closing or opening of a single high 
school in one of our States was be- 
ing given as much front-page space 
as Nikita Khrushchev’s last letter to 
President Eisenhower. 

Thus, as I looked over the long 
roster of subjects that I knew must 


be central concerns for all of you, 
I could see that practically every 
one of them was a matter of tre- 
mendous moment and something 
which deeply affected not only col- 
lege presidents but the mass of our 
citizens as well. 

We have come a long, long way 
from the old days when se 
was relatively simple in the fiel 
of higher education. Nowadays 
everything on our campuses is in- 
tegrated in some way or other with 
trends, events and cataclysms in the 
world at large. What takes place on 
the old elm-lined road on your cam- 
pus has repercussions, good or evil, 
along the Polish Corridor and even 
on the track to the moon. The day 
is gone when we can lock our col- 
lege gates against the larger world 
outside. 

Astronomers tell us that in the 
heavens the galaxies are moving 
away from each other at the approxi- 
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mate rate of 200 million miles per 
hour—that is, one fifth the speed of 
light. Some of them are rolling away 
from the central nucleus of the uni- 
verse at even greater speed. When 
we read these fantastic figures to- 
day, we can understand them better 
than we used to be able to do. If 
so, it is in part because we have 
had a fairly good grounding in the 
dynamics of an expanding universe 
right on our campuses. 

Let me stake out one claim here 
at the outset. I want to do this be- 
cause I am going to talk this after- 
noon about the South. My parents 
and grandparents are from this city; 
Louisville is therefore my home 
base. I attended public and paro- 
chial elementary schools here, as 
well as public school in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Practically all my living 
relatives are in Louisville, Memphis, 
Greenville, Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans. Therefore, if what I say 
about the expanding universe of 
education in the South sounds criti- 
cal or hostile, I ask you to remem- 
ber that that criticism is not born 
of incomprehension or Northern 
bias, but of genuine love and sym- 
pathy. 


College and Community 

I think that we who know, love 
and have lived in the South have 
some very serious questions to ask 
ourselves about our colleges. What 
relation have they played and are 
they playing to the communities 
that they serve? Every college has 
to ask itself these questions, but I 
feel that these are questions that 
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must be asked very searchingly 
here in the South. 

Let us consider together for a 
few moments the question of col- 
leges and people. Colleges are not 
abstractions. They do not and can- 
not exist in a vacuum. Colleges draw 
their support and their very life 
from the people who surround and 
nourish them. It is ridiculous to talk 
about a college in a wasteland. Of 
course, one could build an educa- 
tional institution in a desert, but 
come back twenty years later and 
you will find it covered with the 
sands of oblivion. Without people, 
a college dies. 

Now our country is very popv- 
lous and it is destined to become 
still more populous. There is no 
question that the United States is 
growing, and growing fast, and that 
—barring some major cataclysm—it 
is going to go on growing into the 
indefinite future. A recent popula- 
tion projection, published by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
indicates that, whereas the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1955 
was 164 million, we shall boast 208 
million people in these same United 
States by 1970. Arizona will grow 
phenomenally. Arizona will jump 
from the one million it had in 1955 
to 1.8 million by 1970. Little Ne 
vada, too, will almost double its 
population in that same period. Cal- 
ifornia, which in 1955 had almost 
13 million, will be over the 20-mil- 
lion mark by 1970. New York State 
will grow from 16 million to over 
20 million. Illinois will go from 9 
million to more than 11 million. 
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Wisconsin, Maryland, Minnesota, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania will all 
show substantial gains. So will In- 


f diana and, of course, sunny Florida. 

Virginia will grow by three quarters 
' of a million. South Carolina will in- 
crease by a half-million—from 2.3 
| to 2.8 million. Georgia, North Caro- 
| lina and Tennessee will make im- 
portant gains. On the other hand, 
though West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Alabama will grow, their increase 
| will be but slight. The slim gains in 
| these three states will, of course, be 
| offset by immense population in- 
creases in Louisiana and above all 
in Texas. Texas, it is estimated, will 
go from 8.7 million in 1955 to 11.7 
million in 1970. 

But what is this blight area that 
we see right in the heart of the 
| South? Oklahoma, our report con- 
tinues, is scheduled to lose 98,000 
people, its population dropping from 
2.2 million to 2.1 million by 1970. 
Mississippi, too, is on the down- 
grade, if the report is correct. By 
1970 she will drop below the 2 mil- 
lion mark, losing 134,000 people. 
But Arkansas’ prospects are the 
worst of all. In 1970, when we may 
dutifully expect the present incum- 
bent to be still in his gubernatorial 
chair, the 1955 population of Arkan- 
sas, 1,802,000, will have dropped 
to 1,435,000. 

Unless these trends can be ar- 
rested, it seems to me that there is 
trouble ahead for the colleges of the 
South—particularly for those of the 
three last-named States, as well as 
for those which. will show such 
sparse growth in the next twelve 
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years—West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Alabama. 

The relative blessings of climate 
and the fortunes of industry have 
something to do with these figures. 
But do he provide a total expla- 
nation? It seems to me that our 
Southern colleges should be particu- 
larly interested in seeking the solu- 
tion to this problem. All the more 
so if part of the answer lies within 
the colleges themselves. It seems to 
me to be quite possible that our 
Southern colleges are to some extent 
at least responsible for the situation 
which faces them. At least they 
might examine themselves as to 
what they are doing to check this 
ebb in the tide? 

Let us take the most extreme case 
of all—that of Arkansas. During the 
fifteen years when, it is estimated, 
the population of the United States 
will go from 164 million to 208 mil- 
lion, that of Arkansas, as we have 
already noted, is scheduled to drop 
off from 1,802,000 to 1,435,000. 
Why? Is leadership lacking? Have 
no opportunities been created? What 
attractions, strongly drawing people 
from this State to others east, west, 
south and north of it are lacking in 
the State of Arkansas? If we except 
Florida, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Louisiana and Texas, the same ques- 
tion can be asked of all our South- 
ern States. One wonders whether 
the colleges are aware of this situa- 
tion. Have they been scanning the 
skies? Have they been preparing 
leaders for the future? Have they 
been cooperating as closely as they 
could with civic and industrial agen- 
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cies in order to locate and uproot 
the causes of this great defection? 


The Race Question 

I would now like to turn to an- 
other topic—one not entirely uncon- 
nected from the former. It is the 
race question. To what extent the 
future decline of the population of 
the South is due to our failure to 
solve here the great dilemma of the 
race question I leave to those better 
able to analyze the situation than 
myself. The two problems, how- 
ever, are not unrelated. 

The present policy of unenlight- 
ened and massive resistance can 
lead only to the ultimate outcome 
of massive strangulation. In so far 
as our own dear South follows the 
example of the Union of South 


Africa, it will doom itself—morally 


and spiritually—just as surely as that 
far-off country in another hemi- 
sphere is doing so. 

There was a day, when I lived 
in the South, when the collective 
animus of my Protestant schoolmates 
and their families was reserved for 
Roman Catholics. As the sole Cath- 
olic in a large Atlanta public school 
more than 35 years ago, I have had 
the experience with which to docu- 
ment that statement. Today, how- 
ever, to a large degree, the South 
has shifted the object of its suspicion 
and hostility from Catholics to quite 
another group—Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. 

Do you recognize the following 
quotation? “We affirm our support 
of the Supreme Court in the de- 
cisions relative to segregation in the 
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public school system, and earnestly 
urge all our people to accept the 
rulings of the courts in good faith.” 
That sentence was released to the 
press in Cincinnati on November 
13. It is part of a statement by the 
Council of Methodist Bishops of the 
United States. 

Two years earlier these same 


Methodist bishops had said: 


The decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States relative to segre- 
gation make necessary far-reaching and 
often difficult community adjustments 
throughout the nation. We call upon 
our people to effect these adjustments 
in fi good faith with brotherliness and 
patience. In doing this, all racial 
groups must be willing to admit their 
imperfections and seek to correct them. 


A Moral Issue 


Out of the humility for which the 
Methodist bishops call there is born 
a true vision of reality. Once we 
achieve this humble and objective 
vision of social reality in our time, 
we are able to see to the heart of 
this question. What is the heart of 
the race question? 

Speaking in Washington on the 
same day as the Methodist bishops 
in Cincinnati, the Catholic bishops 
of the United States said: 


The heart of the race question is 
moral and religious. It concerns the 
rights of man and our attitude toward 
our fellowman. If our attitude is gov- 
erned by the great Christian law of 
love of neighbor and respect for his 
rights then we can work out harmoni- 
ously the techniques for making legal, 
educational, economic and social adjust- 
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ments. But if our hearts are poisoned 
| by hatred or even by indifference to- 
ward the welfare and rights of our 
' fellowman, then our nation faces a 
grave internal crisis. 

The Catholic Bishops went on to 
p say: 

For this reason we hope and earnest- 
ly pray that responsible and sober- 
minded Americans of all religious 
faiths, in all areas of our land, will seize 
the mantle of leadership from the agi- 
tator and the racist. It is vital that we 
act now and act decisively. All must 
act quietly, courageously and prayer- 
fully—before it is too late. 

I recall these two important state- 
ments to you because I firmly believe 
that the religious leaders of our 
country—both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, and certainly our Jewish brethren 
as well—have by now made com- 
pletely clear to our minds and con- 
sciences the duties and obligations 
that are incumbent upon all of us 
as God-fearing, religious men and 
women. 

If some Southern Methodist pas- 
tors have been taking their own 
view of this situation—a personal, 
private, and excessively gradualistic 
view—they now have the obligation 
of squaring their hearts and con- 
sciences with the statement of their 
bishops. Similarly, if there were 
Catholic priests in the Archdiocese 
of New Orleans who took in bad 
part the repeated pronouncements 
of their venerable Archbishop, these 
priests must now contend with the 
united voice of the entire American 
hierarchy. The laity, it seems to me, 
must do the same. 
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We who love the South cannot 
consent to her self-destruction in a 
segregated gas chamber of hatred. 
For the chill of death is on the 
South unless it can break out of its 
enclosure into the warm sun of 
Christian charity. 

Do you recall the poem of Rob- 
ert Frost? 

Some say the world will end in 

fire, 

Some say in ice, 

From what I’ve tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire. 

But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 


Need for Initiative 

If we are to crush this massive ice 
pack of prejudice and false pride; 
if we are to relax those stiffened at- 
titudes that now characterize us; if 
we are to dispel the rigor mortis that 
is creeping along the extremities of 
the body of the South and on to its 
vital organs, then there is need for 
initiative and courage among our 
leaders. The burden of leadership in 
this crucial area cannot be left to 
the Church alone. The Church has 
been speaking for years. It may in 
the past have sounded only uncer- 
tain notes on its trumpet, but today 
its note is clear and unmistakable. 
If it was ineffective in the past, it 
now raises its hand with assurance 
and points the way. 

Surely our colleges and universi- 
ties must do the same. Their admin- 
istrations and boards of trustees 
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must be brave enough to face this 
dilemma honestly. They must with- 
stand the obscene pressures of the 
racist and the hatemonger. They 
have the duty of speaking out firmly 
and unequivocally above the din 
raised by the hooded hoodlums and 
White Citizens Councils. No uni- 
versity or college can say to itself 
that it is above this fray or that it 
prefers to stand aside from it. To 
fail to engage itself on the side of 
justice, decency and humanity is 
for it to abort the very purpose of 
its existence as an institution of high- 
er learning. 

Perhaps this very convention could 
be the sounding board by which, in 
one of your resolutions, a new and 
challenging call to sanity and social 
responsibility might be issued. The 
presently cowed moderates of the 
South would recognize your au- 
thoritative voice and be heartened 
by it. 


Educational “Statesmen” 


Of course, as we all know, these 
regional problems of population sta- 
tistics and racial tensions by no 
means exhaust the list of the great 
dilemmas that face our colleges to- 
day. There are hundreds of other 
questions as vell. And when we 
look at the scope of some of these, 
it is no wonder that our educational 
leaders—presidents, deans, trustees 
and professors—are often referred to 
when they assemble in convention 
as educational “statesmen.” For 
truly their concerns and worries far 
transcend the relatively minor prob- 
lems of their campuses. 
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No one of us needs to be remind. 
ed today of the frightening incubus 
of communism that hangs over large 
_— of our globe. Having en- 
slaved practically half of the human 
race, it moves relentlessly onward 
among the uncommitted peoples of 
the globe, its eye fixed now on 
Southeast Asia and on the vast 
stretches of Africa. We recognize the 
dangers with which it presents us 
in the great continent to our south. 
We recognize that even here in the & 
United States, though we are rela- § 
tively immune, we cannot sleep or §f 
fail in watchfulness. 

Surely we have no intention of § 
turning our institutions of higher 
learning into mere defensive arsenals 
of anti-communism. But in our re- 
luctance to be merely negative anti- 
Communists, we must certainly not 
neglect to make our colleges and uni- 
versities into living refutations of 
the evil and falsity of the Red phil- 
osophy of totalitarianism and oppres- 
sion. 

These colleges of ours will fail us 
in this task unless they are truly 
liberal institutions. I do not mean the 
word “liberal” in the tattered and 
torn sense of flabby disengagement 
from the immense moral commit- 
ments we must make in our day. I 
speak the word “liberal,” of course, 
in its true sense—in the sense of 
genuine freedom, rational freedom, 
freedom under God, freedom under 
the law. 

No one will dispute the fact that 
our colleges and universities have 
talked about how they dedicate 
themselves to this ideal. The point 
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that I have been making this after- 


noon, however, is that the fruits of 


» such a dedication to the liberal tra- 
| dition have not been sufficiently evi- 
| dent in some of our colleges. We 


may say that we enshrine the liberal 
tradition on our campuses, but have 
we really done so? Has it permeated 
the communities in which we live? 

The obscenity, vandalism and 
lawlessness that now disgrace us be- 
fore the rest of the world are surely 
not spawned on our campuses, nor 
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we ask, why has the academic com- 
munity failed to speak out with a 
clarion voice to condemn and de- 
plore this prevailing anarchy? You 
are as concerned over this question 
as I am. It is a problem that is as- 
suredly uppermost in your minds. 
How are you to solve it? Before you 
— home, perhaps your parent 
College the Southern Association of 
ry and Secon Schools, 
ormulate that solution in the 

wise and farseeing provisions of a 


are they condoned there. But why, resolution taken by this body. 


+ 


Profession of Principles 


As Industrial Relations students of LeMoyne, we make this declaration 
of our principles. 

We believe in the dignity of human persons based on their relation- 
ship to God, in view of their nature, origin and eternal destiny. 

We believe in the brotherhood of all men in Christ through whom 
alone we may call God Our Father. 

We believe in a social order founded on the essential equality of all 
men, an order guided by justice, informed and inspired by charity. 

We believe in an industrial society whose directive principle is the 
mutual cooperation of those contributing their labor and those supply- 
ing their capital. 

We believe in an employer-employe relationship characterized by re- 
spect for and understanding of the rights and duties of all parties, as 
individuals or as collectivities, with due concern for the paramountcy 
of the common good. 

We believe in the intellectual development, the moral upbuilding, 
and the spiritual regeneration of ourselves as the surest means of im- 
plementing these principles in our own lives and likewise of imparting 
them to our fellow men.—School of Industrial Relations, LeMoyne Col- 
lege, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Young people today are ca- 
pable of facing more pro- 
found questions than that 
presented by an off-the- 
shoulder gown. Unconscious. 
ly they hunger for something 
more suitable to the splendor 
of themselves than superficial 
pamphlets about good-night 
kisses and such trivia. 


Perspective on Purity’ 


JoserH A. BREIG 


es trouble with modern youth 
in regard to the problem of pur- 
ity is . . . But wait a minute. Why 
say “modern youth”? Youth is al- 
ways modern; when it is no longer 
modern, it is no longer youth. And 
youth has not changed much in the 
past forty years. Se: yes; 
actually, no. The problem of purity 
has not changed, either. 

To teen-agers, a man in middle 
age seems more ancient than the 
eternal hills. Therefore I may be dis- 
missed as an old fogey. But I was 
a teen-ager in the flaming-youth 
period of the 1920’s; and if folks 


think youngsters are c-r-r-r-azy now, 
they should have seen us then. 

Certainly we were as mixed-up 
about sex as anybody could be. Pur- 
ity to us was negative, not positive; 
restrictive, not liberating. It con- 
sisted in a list of irksome don'ts. 
Our view of it boiled down te the 
question, how wrong is just too 
blamed wrong? We didn’t at all 
grasp the soaring nobility, the splen- 
dor, the great manliness and wo- 
manliness of the virtue. 

Boys and girls hungered for one 
another, but they didn’t love one 
another. 


®Reprinted from Today, 1700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill., April, 1958. 
108 
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I — that, because it is funda- 
mental. It is important. It is illumi- 
nating. They 
other. 

That, I think, is the heart of what 
was wrong with youngsters then, 
and of what’s wrong with them now. 
They didn’t—and they don’t—love 
one another. Why not? 

Chiefly, I believe, because they 
don’t know what love is. Not know- 
ing that, they find it difficult to 
master, direct, and channel the pas- 
sions. Sex must be realized for what 
it is in order that it can be made to 
serve rather than enslave. 


idn’t love one an- 


Two Errors about Sex 


I'll get to the definition of love in a 
minute. First let me outline the two 
opposite errors about sex which re- 
peatedly throw modern youth—and 
threw flaming youth—for a loss. 

Maybe I can best illustrate by 
talking about myself. As I said, I 
was a teen-ager in the flaming-youth 
twenties. And yet I had been reared 
—as had most youngsters then—in a 
mighty strict home. 

My environment was a mixture of 
Puritanism and Catholicity. Catholic 
or not in those days, you had a lot 
of Puritanism in you. You breathed 
it out of the air; it was the spiritual 
and moral climate of America. 

Into that atmosphere there came, 
after World War I, a sudden blast 
of pleasure-seeking overemphasis 
on sex, plus rebellion against too- 
rigid morality. It came to this coun- 
try from Europe in the hearts of mil- 
lions of young men who had gone 
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overseas to make the world safe for 
democracy. 


Ever since, the United States has 
been penduluming between those 
two extremes—between those oppo- 
site errors about sex. Everybody 
talks about sex, everybody writes 
and preaches about it, everybody 
worries about it, but hardly any- 
body says the right things about it. 

What we've got to do, to get the 
correct view, is go back to the be- 
ginning and ask ourselves, what is 
a young man? what is a young wo- 
man? what’ are they for? what is 
sex? what is love? 

And what do love and sex have 
to do with each other? 

The answer is not merely in mea- 
suring how far a girl’s gown may be 
emg to fall on her shoulder, or 

ow high her skirts may rise, in 
inches, from the floor, or precisely 
what a couple may and may not do 
on a date, and all that sort of thing. 

That’s too much like a physical 
weakling bombarding a doctor with 
questions about how fast he may run 
or how much he may lift, without 
bothering at all about how to make 
himself well and strong and abound- 
ing in health. 

What is needed, really, is re-edu- 
cation. Or, perhaps, simply educa- 
tion. We don’t expect young people 
to become priests, or doctors, or law- 
yers, without careful preparation. 
But we expect them to become holy 
marriage companions and magnifi- 
cent parents with virtually no prepa- 
ration. 


This is one of the prime foolish- 
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nesses of the twentieth century—and 
probably of a lot of other centuries. 
Let’s see, then, whether we can get 
a new outlook on this whole problem 
of sex and love. 


What Is a Human Being? 


Let’s begin with the question, 
what is a human being? What is a 
young man or a young woman? 

Let's envision God creating. God 
is limitless Beauty. He is boundless 
Goodness. He is infinite Holiness 
and He begins (we've got to use 
words that are tangled up with 
time) to create. 

There come into existence strange 
forces, cosmic things endowed with 
—* powers. Out of the void 


emerge undering suns, comets, 


planets. The darkness is sprinkled 
with light; nothingness is sown with 


magnificence. 

On one small planet, life begins— 
life in myriad, bewildering forms, 
in a colossal symphony beyond the 
power of the human mind to en- 
compass. 

Finally, there stand on earth a 
man and a woman. 

They are made in the image and 
likeness of God. In some mysterious 
way, they mirror the divine. Rather, 
in many mysterious ways they do so. 

They gather up in their bodies the 
stuff of the universe. The man and 
the woman—the young man and 
young woman—are mineral. They are 
vegetable. They are animal. Their 
bodies absorb cosmic rays from outer 
space. They soak up the very energy 
of the sun and the stars. 

Each is a little cosmos, a com- 
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pressed universe, a bringing together, 
in strange miniature perfection, of 
the powers and beauties of the mate- 
rial world, and the plant and animal 
kingdoms. They catch up creation 
in their splendid bodies. 

What, then, do we see? 

We see two beings, in whom what 
God has made is assembled, and 
united with something even more 
astonishing—undestroyable, immortal, 
knowing, thinking spirit. 

The spirit knows, and knows that 
it knows. It thinks, and thinks about 
what it is thinking. It brings to- 
gether concepts, observations, and 
ideas. It compares and contrasts 
them. 

The spirit judges, too. And it 
chooses. It decides. It governs itself. 

The young man and young wo- 
man are made to work with God in 
harmonizing all that exists, so that 
the cosmos shall be one magnificent 
organ chord, singing the praises of 
infinite and eternal Goodness. But 
they cannot do all that alone; they 
cannot do it in the time allotted to 
them; nor is it done unless they fu- 
fill themselves in a way that makes 
the mind reel. 

They are destined to create with 
God. They are made to bring forth, 
out of themselves, beings like them- 
selves. They are to hand down to 
others the colossal heritage of crea- 
tion. They are to be the makers, 
under God, of creatures who, like 
themselves, will hold the heavens 
in their eyes and minds; who will be 
ultimately indestructible; who will 
live, yo f live, and live—as long as 
God lives—forever. 
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At the Service of Love 


But that is not all that sex is for. 
Sex is not given alone for the ser- 
vice of new life, for the peopling of 
the universe and of eternity. Sex is 
also given for the good of those 
who possess it. Among its purposes 
is the service of that personal good— 
physical good, psychological, spiri- 
tual, moral good. 

Sex is intended, indeed, to do the 
spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. It is to comfort husband and 
wife in affliction; to feed and clothe 
their spirits; to lift them up when 
they are downcast; to companion 
them when they are lonely; to be 
one of their highest expressions of 
joy. 

Above all, sex is meant to be at 
the service of love. It is made to 
obey love; and in obeying it, to 
deepen and enrich and perpetuate 
it. 

Love is what sex is all about. 
Apart from love, sex is like a fly- 
wheel breaking and flying destruc- 
tively in bulleting fragments. Apart 
from love, sex is a pitfall, it is disil- 
lusionment, it is defeat, it is worm- 
wood and ashes. 

What, then, is love, which sex is 
intended to serve? 

Love is the desire for the true 
good of the beloved, plus the de- 
termination to bring that good to 
pass. 

No man who loved his beloved 
would embrace her if he were suf- 
fering from scarlet fever, or smal]- 
pox. No; he would warn her away. 

No man who loved his beloved 


would embrace her until he had 
first vowed himself to her forever, 
and she to him. Love is a thing too 
bottomlessly deep for casual animal- 
ism. Love turns away, repelled, from 
such a thing. 

Love does not want its beloved 
for an hour, a day, a year, or a thou- 
sand years. Love wants the beloved 
forever. Nothing short of eternity is 
enough for love that is real and is 
not its counterfeit, infatuation. 

Love, too, goes to a center. It 
concentrates upon one. It is exclu- 
sive. It forsakes all others, in this 
special sense. 

Let a young man try to see him- 
self for what he is—mirror of God, 
lord of the universe, emperor of the 
empire of the cosmos assembled in 
him. Let him see himself thus and 
then let him ask himself whether it 
is not preposterous to be asking how 
many dangerous liberties he might 
take without blacking out the image 
of his Creator in himself—and in the 
empress whom he is “dating.” 

His concern should be something 
entirely different. His mind and 
heart should be occupied with the 
question, “How can I protect, how 
can I make more and more lumi- 
nous, the colossal splendor of this 
girl—and of myself?” 

Of course young people will hun- 
ger for one another. But they must 
love one another even more. The 
young man must bring himself to 
desire the true good of the young 
woman, and to determine that he 
will serve that true good. The young 
woman must contrive to develop the 
same attitude. 
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If they will do that, they will not 
be a danger to each other, but a 
blessing. They will be a titanic bless- 
ing to each other if they see each 
cther in this true and splendid light. 
And sooner or later they must see 
each other so if they are ever to 
achieve happiness together. 

Unless their love is, or becomes, 
true love which desires the good of 
the beloved and works for that good, 
they will forever be a trial and 
tribulation to each other—perhaps at 
times an exciting and pleasurable 
tribulation, but tribulation neverthe- 
less. 

Without love, they can give each 
other some pleasure; but the plea- 
sure will turn bitter and hateful; it 
will bring the opposite of happi- 
ness and it will damage rather than 
develop them spiritually, morally, 


and psychologically. 
Sex in its Profundity 
Have I now succeeded in laying 


the groundwork for being under- 
stood when I say that it is sicken- 
ingly sad to hear young people ask- 
ing for sets of rules about how to 
dress and how to behave on dates? 

Can they now see what I mean 
when I say that if they will learn 
to see each other for the noble be- 
ings they are, and to have true 
love for each other in desiring each 
other’s real good as lords of the 
universe and images of God, they 
will not ask trivial questions? 

The girl will not be satisfied with 
knowing how much she may lower 
her neckline without = im- 
periling her escort and herself. The 
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young man will not ask how far he 
may go toward degrading himself 
and his companion without risking 
fatal degradation. 

Their questions will become total- 
ly different. What they will ask 
themselves is this: “What can we 
do to elevate each other to still 
higher perfection? How can we 
serve each other's true good?” 

Young men and young women 
who have laid firm hold on the tre- 
mendous realities about human be- 
ings as God’s glorious creations will 
have taken a long step toward real- 
izing why Christ ante marriage a 
sacrament—why He elevated this in- 
stitution to the supernatural realm 
of holiness, in company with Bap- 
tism, Holy Communion, Holy Or- 
ders. 

Indeed, they will begin to sense 
the deep resemblance between the 
priesthood and the consecrated love 
of husband and wife. They will ob- 
serve that as the priest is ordained 
for the special service of spiritual 
life, so man and woman, in the sac- 
rament of marriage, ordain each 
other for the holy service of creative 
life. 

They will grasp the fact that dat- 
ing has no really pose meaning 
apart from the ultimate fulfillment 
in which husband and wife become 
ministers of God’s sacrament to 
each other, each taking up the re- 
sponsibility for helping in the sanc- 
tificaton and eternal perfection of 
the other. 

Let no one suppose for one mo- 
ment that I am unconscious of the 
part that physical attraction plays 
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in this sublime prow... tet nobody 
imagine that I do not know that 
there are dangers—temptations, even 
violent temptations—involved. But 
temptation is not sin, and life can- 
not be lived without risks. What I 
am saying is this—it is a shame, it 
is a terrible tragedy, that youth 
should come unprepared to the time 
of life when these risks must be 
faced; that the teen years should 
arrive before the mind and the spirit 
have made themselves ready. 

No teen-ager is ready for dating 
if he has given no thought to the 
realities about what he is and to the 
deep, eternal meanings of dating. 
Young people today, I believe, are 
capable of facing more profound 
questions than  off-the-shoulder 
gowns. Unconsciously they hunger 
for something more suitable to the 
splendor of themselves than super- 
ficial pamphlets about good-night 
kisses and such triva. 


The Plain Truth 


The plain truth is that when the 
young man calls for the girl to take 
her to a dance or a party or a show, 
and she links her arm in his, the 
scene, if only we could see it for 
what it is, is something to make an- 
gels bow before its beauty. 

What the young man is seeking, 
even though he would not admit it 
even to himself, is a woman noble 
enough to walk the corridors of 
heaven with him for all eternity, 
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smiling with him upon the children 
and graudchildren and great-grand- 
children who are there, shining with 
unearthly glory, because he and she 
made it possible. 

What the young woman is seek- 
ing, even though she too might not 
admit it even to herself, is a man 
whose love will inspire and strength- 
en her to become the valiant woman 
of the Scriptures, strong in every 
virtue, entitled to see future genera- 
tions, even to the end of time, rise 
up and call her blessed for handing 
down to them the glorious gift of 
life. 

All this may be dismissed by 
some as mere poetry; but the truth 
is that life, lived rightly, is poetry, 
however little it may seem so in the 
day-to-day living of it. The deepest 
omg of human life lies in the 
act—and it is a fact—that it is a 


symphony of the spirit, magnificent 
beyond imagination, played out in 


the flesh and in all the frustrations, 
bunglings and stumblings to which 
the flesh is heir. 
Not until we see ourselves in the 
glory of God, in the light beyond 
light, will we be able to realize what 
unthinkable splendor surrounds the 
drama of the boy and the girl who 
meet each other, love each other, 
and through the years serve with 
hidden heroism the image of God 
they discover in each other and in 


those they create in cooperation 
with God. 








The Case for 


ie view of the urgent pastoral 
needs of our times, should we 
recommend the restoration to 
the diaconate of the perma- 
nence and special functions 
which belonged to the order 
in the ancient Church? 


Permanent Deacons 


Joun Horincer, S.J. 


Epon has been a great deal of 
discussion in recent years on the 
advisability of restoring the diaco- 
nate as a permanent state with its 
own functions in the Church. Lay- 
men especially, and clerical leaders 
as well, are interested in this ques- 
t‘on primarily in connection with the 
pastoral situation in central and 
western Europe. The discussion has 
often been complicated and ren- 
dered less fruitful by the fact that 
some people (hough not the most 
prominent among the advocates for 
a permanent diaconate) have turned 
this question into a discussion for or 
against married deacons. But the 
main point in question is simply this: 


In the Latin rite at the present time, 
the diaconate, like the subdiaconate 
and the minor orders, is merely a 
step on the road to the priesthood. 
A man does not become a deacon 
in order to remain a deacon and to 
carry out the functions of the diaco- 
nate as his permanent life-work, but 
rather to take the last step on the 
long road to the priesthood. But in 
earlier times, in fact for more than 
a thousand years, in the Roman rite 
as well as the Oriental rites, the diac- 
onate was considered and carried 
out as an order which, aside from 
any later promotion to the priest- 
hood, was conferred primarily to be 
a permanent and often lifelong func- 


* Reprinted from Worldmission, 366 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y., Winter, 1958. This article 
originally appeared as a chapter in Father Hofinger’s recent book, The Liturgical Renewal 
in the Missions, University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind. (1958). 
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tion in the Church. This is still to- 
day the unquestioned practice in 
Oriental rites, both those in union 
with the Holy See and those outside. 

The question then is: should we 
recommend, in view of the urgent 
pastoral needs of our times, the res- 
toration to the diaconate of the 

ermanence and special functions 
which belonged to it in the ancient 
Church? This would mean that can- 
didates who wished to remain dea- 
cons all their lives would be allowed 
to receive this order and to serve 
the Church by preaching the word 
of God, by administering the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Euchar- 
ist, and by carrying out various peri- 
pheral activities. In this whole dis- 
cussion, it is always taken for grant- 
ed that, if a permanent diaconate 
were to be restored, the Church 
would allow those who renounced, 
once and for all, the possibility of 
future promotion to the priesthood 
to be married even after their ordi- 
nation to the diaconate. 


A Deserving Question 

It would be erroneous to consider 
this whole question as a chimera pro- 
duced by some unbalanced “progres- 
sive” people in central and western 
Europe, a question deserving no se- 
rious consideration. The Holy Father 
certainly considers it worth solid and 
prudent study. As he said in his dis- 
course to the Second World Con- 
gress for the Lay Apostolate, Oc- 
tober 5, 1957: “We know that some 
thinking is being done concerning 
the introduction of a diaconate con- 
ceived as an ecclesiastical function 
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independent of the priesthood. The 
idea, at least today, is not yet ripe.” 
Yet he considers it possible that 
(obviously as the fruit of sound 
study of the question) “the idea 
should some day ripen.” The whole 
problem is, as is well known, being 
opened up for discussion by com- 
petent people in Rome, and is con- 
sidered to be in the process of 
ripening. Yet it is quite possible that 
some experts who would unequivo- 
cably admit the usefulness of perma- 
nent deacons in Europe, would 
shrink from the notion of trying out 
such deacons in the missions. 


Discussion among Missionaries 
As early as 1948, the missiologist 
August Tellkamp, S.V.D., mentioned 
the restoration of a really functional 
diaconate as an eventual remedy 
against what he called “missionary 
asphyxia,” that is, the slow suffoca- 
tion of the missionary apostolate as 
a result of the missionaries becom- 
ing overburdened with “parish” ac- 
tivities. In 1955, Joseph Hornef, the 
foremost lay advocate of this restora- 
tion, published an article that re- 
ceived a great deal of attention, in 
which he tried to substantiate the 
request with reasons of a missionary 
nature. Although Dr. Hornef, a 
judge in Fulda in West Germany, 
as no actual missionary experience, 
he has nevertheless discovered and 
presented in a fairly adequate way 
the missionary aspect of this ques- 
tion. 
But what is the attitude of experi- 
enced missionaries themselves? The 
fact that many distinguished mis- 
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sionaries have, on the whole, a fav- 
orable attitude, was brought out at 
the International Congress of Pas- 
toral Liturgy at Assisi, September, 
1956. His Excellency, William van 
Bekkum, S.V.D., Apostolic Vicar of 
Ruteng in Flores, spoke for the mis- 
sions. In his great speech on “The 
Liturgical Renewal in the Service of 
the Missionary Apostolate” which 
was received by the Congress with 
more than ordinary enthusiasm, 
Bishop van Bekkum dealt at some 
length with the problem we are now 
discussing, y summing up the 
desire of missionaries as follows: “It 
is to be wished that the lower de- 
grees of Holy Orders might be re- 
stored in a form corresponding to 
present-day conditions, and that the 
Church’s commission (for pastoral 
helpers, catechists, etc.) should be 
bestowed in a — ceremony 
conducted by the Bishop or a priest, 
also that the revival of the diaconate 
be considered for work such as 
preaching, distributing Holy Com- 
munion and baptizing in regions 
short of priests.” This was the first 
time that a missionary Bishop had 
spoken out so clearly and urgently 
for the restoration of the diaconate, 
and at such a large and illustrious 
gathering. Bishop van Bekkum’s 
words have a special importance in 
view of the fact that he had been 
requested by the organizing com- 
mittee not so much to give his own 
personal wishes as to present an ob- 
jective picture of the missions today 
and their needs. 

In the days immediately preced- 
ing the Congress itself, this same 
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question was discussed in a special 
meeting of the missionaries who 
were to take part in the Congress. 
Here also the request, as formulated 
afterwards by Bishop van Bekkum 
at the Congress, met with the under- 
standing and agreement of the mis- 
sionaries present, although they did 
not intend to give any special em- 
phasis to this point above others. 
Also characteristic of the growing 
interest of many missionaries in, and 
their positive attitude toward this 
question, is an article on “Married 
Deacons in the Missions” recently 
published by the Assistant General 
of the Mill Hill Missionaries. 

But these various signs of grow- 
ing interest in no way prove that 
the majority of missionaries are as 
yet in favor of a restoration of the 
diaconate in mission _ territories. 
Many missionaries, in fact, are pos- 
itively against it, as we have discov- 
ered ourselves in the course of 
traveling through many mission 
countries in the last few years. In 
particular the idea of recommend- 
ing married deacons for the mission- 
ary apostolate seems to many mis- 
sionaries a real cause of scandal, 
and only goes to prove to them how 
little the wishes of European litur- 
gists are related to the particular 
situation and needs of the missions. 
This strong resistance of many mis- 
sionaries obviously indicates that a 
restoration of the diaconate would 
meet with many ial difficulties 
in the missions, and that these spe- 
cial difficulties should be carefully 
considered. Only by an unbiased ex- 


amination of the reasons for and 
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| against such a step can we arrive at 
a solution which will do justice to 
the real needs and potentialities of 
the missions. 


Advantages of a Diaconate 


At the International Congress of 
Pastoral Liturgy in Assisi, the speak- 
er for the missions stressed particu- 
larly the valuable services that could 
be rendered by deacons in distribut- 
ing Holy Communion to the faithful. 
“In the missions,” as Bishop van Bek- 
kum stated at the Congress, “it is 
often difficult to arrange the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion in 
such a way that it becomes a real 
sacrificial banquet.” This is particu- 
larly true “when on the occasion of 
a great feast, thousands of the faith- 
ful wish to receive Communion, and 
only one or two priests are available 
to distribute it. On such occasions, 
the course of the Eucharistic cele- 
bration is greatly disturbed and the 
duration of the Mass is unduly 
lengthened.” 

The objection might be made that 
such cases do occur far more fre- 
quently in the missions than in home 
countries, but even in the missions 
they are rather exceptional, and 
therefore could hardly justify such 
a radical change in ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline as the use of married deacons 
in the service of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. In answer to this, Bishop van 
Bekkum pointed out in the same 
speech that deacons would also be 
of assistance in many ordinary cir- 
cumstances. “In the missions it 
quite often happens that one priest 
has to care for some twenty sta- 
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tions.” He himself can celebrate 
Sundays and feast days in only one 
of these stations at a time. The long 
distances between stations frequent- 
ly make it impossible for him to say 
Mass in different stations on the same 
Sunday. Even — the recently 
granted privilege of evening Mass 
makes binating much more possible 
in the missions, there still remain 
some twenty stations with no Sun- 
day service conducted by a priest, 
no Mass and no Communion. Would 
it not, therefore, be of great pastoral 
benefit to the faithful if there were 
deacons stationed in some of the 
more important outposts? Then the 
faithful of the other, smaller stations 
would also profit, since, at least oc- 
casionally, hey might find it pos- 
sible to come to a station with a Ses 
con near their own, and the deacon 
himself might be able to conduct 
the services in some small stations 
after ing out his own. 

Deacons could also be of great 
assistance in bringing Holy Commu- 
nion to the sick, and, in exceptional 
cases, even by administering Viati- 
cum. Because of the great distances 
involved and the still greater dearth 
of priests in most mission districts, 
the sick who live outside the central 
station can receive Communion only 
wr infrequently. They are happy 
if they can at least receive the Last 
Sacraments in time. And in cases of 
sudden collapse or accident, even 
this is frequently impossible. Thus 
one of the important duties of a mis- 
sionary deacon would be to take 
care of the sick in his district, and 
to call the priest whenever the ill- 
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ness took a turn for the worse. Cases 
would also occur in which it would 
be too late to call the priest. Then, 
if the sick man had good will, the 
deacon could not only help him to 
prepare for a good death but, even 
without Confession, could give him 
Holy Viaticum after due preparation. 

These Eucharistic functions of a 
deacon would be of even greater 
pastoral importance in the missions 
than in home countries. But there 
are other important missionary func- 
tions waiting to be carried out by 
permanent professional deacons, es- 
pecially that of conducting Sunday 
services without a priest—whether or 
not they could eventually distribute 
Holy Communion as well. He could 
not only have charge of the priest- 
less services in his own station, but 
could also train the faithful in the 
minor stations around his own, and 
from time to time direct the services 
in these small communities. There 
is little doubt that if deacons were 
entrusted with the care of the Sun- 
day services in large priestless com- 
munities, and if lectors were named 
for the small stations, that the urgent 
question of Sunday services in ab- 
sence of a priest could be most ef- 
fectively solved. 

But professional deacons could al- 
so be of great assistance in carrying 
out the sacred liturgy itself in such 
a way as more perfectly to satisfy 
the people’s needs. Liturgical cere- 
monies in the missions today give 
evidence of two shortcomings in par- 
ticular: they are not sufficiently 
solemn, and they are not sufficiently 
intelligible. The lack of true liturgical 
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solemnity is often the occasion for 
the growth of unliturgical pomp; the 
lack of intelligibility interferes with 
the catechetical and pastorai effec- 
tiveness of the liturgy, and, besides, 
it prevents many missionaries from 
working toward any better celebra- 
tion of the liturgy, for “whatever we 
do, the people will not understand 
it.” By means of an assisting deacon, 
a much more solemn celebration of 
Mass would be possible. And he 
could become the link desired be- 
tween the priest and the people, 
and the ideal interpreter whose help 
is so much needed in the Roman 
rite. It can be taken for granted that 
if the professional diaconate is _re- 
stored, the Church would also be 
prepared to make the necessary 
changes in the rubrics so that the 
deacon would fully carry out his 
liturgical functions of serving and 
assisting: serving the priest by unit- 
ing him with his flock, assisting the 
faithful to understand and to par- 
ticipate as they should in the sacred 
action of the priest. 


Baptism and Preaching 


Another valuable service that 
could be rendered by permanent 
deacons is that of administering 
Baptism. Because of the dearth of 
missionaries, many, and in some mis- 
sions the majority, of babies are 
given private Baptism by the cate- 
chist or Sister employed ty the mis- 
sion. The missionary then supplies 
the baptismal ceremonies when he 
makes his next visit, which may be 
some months later. But would it not 
be much better if as many children 
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Das possible received Baptism with 
' the due ceremonies? This desire is 
the more understandable in these 
times when the Church is encourag- 
ing missionary bishops to work out 
vernacular rituals so that the won- 
derful ceremonies of Baptism will 
gain in catechetical value. It cannot 
be denied that to “supply the cere- 
monies” after the Sacrament has 
been privately administered is not 
ideal. And the desire to confer the 
Sacrament —— to as many chil- 
dren as possible will be even great- 


» er in the event that Rome allows a 
new arrangement of the baptismal 
liturgy, for which the prospects at 
present seem quite favorable. 

The dearth of priests again is the 
main reason why in the majority of 


| missions—obviously contrary to the 
natural desires of the people them- 
selves—the liturgy of the sacrament 
of Matrimony and of Christian fun- 
 erals has not been developed to any 
extent. Here too, the aid of profes- 
_ sional deacons could help us achieve 
a solution which would satisfy the 
| needs of the people much more per- 
| fectly. Nearly all the peoples in mis- 
sion territories attach such great, and, 
in the final analysis, religious impor- 
| tance to weddings and to funerals 
that it is obvious that the Church 
should always be visibly represented 
and should consecrate these celebra- 
tions in a fitting liturgical function. 


Preaching 
The professional preaching of 
God’s Word is also part of the dea- 
con’s liturgical domain, or, at least, 
is very closely related to it. By the 
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diaconate, he is in a special way 
ordained to the ministry of the 
Word. Like the priest, he is to pro- 
claim the Word of God, and primar- 
ily in the course of liturgical services. 
In the missions, one of his classic 
functions would, therefore, be to 
conduct the Sunday services with- 
out a priest, and through his ministry 
these would be elevated to the dig- 
nity of liturgical services so called. 

But by reason of his sacramental 
ordination and the mandate given 
him by the Church, his preaching 
outside of liturgical functions would 
also gain an especially sacred and 
ecclesiastical character. The profes- 
sional preaching of God’s word 
which is given in the name of the 
Church and which is addressed to 
the faithful, more especially to the 
assembled community of the faith- 
ful, is fundamentally a function of 
public worship, carried out in the 
name and by the authority of the 
Church herself. It is, therefore, ob- 
viously desirable that he who thus 
proclaims God’s word be initiated in- 
to his sacred function by ordination. 
In the fact of his being ordained, 
both the sacred character of his 
preaching activity and his being 
commissioned by the Church to 
preach would be clearly evident. 
The fact that we have lost our Chris- 
tian sensitivity to such sacred re- 
quirements to the extent that we 
have, is one of the sorry character- 
istics of our over-mechanized age. 
If the man who proclaims God’s 
word in the name of the Church to 
His people were an ordained dea- 
con, and not simply an appointed 
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catechist, then the sacred character 
of that word would once more be 
easily perceived by all the faithful. 

To a far greater extent than in 
home-countries, the priest needs 
many assistants who devote their 
whole lives completely to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. It is true that we 
already have numerous catechists, 
and wherever they have been care- 
fully selected and thoroughly trained 
they carry out a splendid work for 
the missionary apostolate. But it is 
also true that professional deacons 
could carry out the same work still 
more perfectly by reason of the pow- 
er of the sacrament of Orders and 
because of a more complete ascetical 
and professional training. A restora- 
tion of the diaconate in the mis- 
sions would force us to stress quality 
more than quantity in the training 
of these ordained catechists, and ul- 
timately to do the same in the selec- 
tion and training of ordinary cate- 
chists. 


Administration 

Professional deacons, finally, would 
also find in the missions many im- 
portant tasks to be carried out in 
the field of ecclesiastical charity 
and administration, and, by their 
work along these lines could effec- 
tively free the priest for the mis- 
sionary activities which by their na- 
ture require a priestly missi 
and leader. In the ancient Church, 
administrative and charitable service 


century, Cardinal 
to Pius IX, was only a deacon. At the present 
ordained priests. But in former times they were 
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was considered to be the special do- 
main of deacons and up to the high 
Middle Ages, the first assistant to the 
Pope in ecclesiastical administration 
was the Archdeacon of the Ro- 
man Church, whose functions were 
roughly those of the present Car. 
dinal Secretary of State.* 

It would be a wonderful thing if 
the sacred diaconal character of 
those entrusted to carry out the ad- 
ministration and charitable work of 
the Church would remind the faith- 
ful that these functions are “sacred” 
tasks of the Church to be carried 
out accordingly. In former times, it 
was much easier to carry them out 
in such a way, since both administra- 
tion and charity had a much more 
personal note, a quieter tempo, and 
a more religious quality even in ex- 
ternals and methods. In the missions 
especially, the sacred character of 
these activities needs to be brought 
out, for it is only activities that are 
carried out with an evident and gen- 
uine religious spirit that really help 
to open up the hearts of the people 
to the coming of God’s Kingdom. 

All these considerations clearly go 
to recommend the restoration of the 
professional diaconate in the mis- 
sions. But there are also several 
weighty reasons against it. 


Disadvantages of Married Deacons 


When we are considering the dis- 
advantages of the restoration of the 
diaconate, we use the expression 





Cardinal Secretary of State 
Cardinal Deacons 


time, all the so-called 
deacons. This fact 


brings out the importance of the work done by deacons in the Roman Church. 
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| “married” deacons which we have 
| avoided previously. Here it seems 
| necessary to use it, since this term 
brings up the most serious objection. 
Would not the use of married dea- 
cons inevitably give the impression 
» that even in the Latin rite, the 
Church is becoming more ready to 
» soften the strict law of priestly celi- 
bacy? “Today married deacons, to- 
morrow married priests’—the possi- 
bility and even the probability of 
such a misunderstanding on the part 
of some of the faithful and even 
some priests cannot be denied when 
we consider the concrete situation in 
many mission territories eg 

In order to weigh this objection 
fairly, we must realize the fact that 
frequently in the missions celibacy 
) involves a far greater sacrifice for a 
native priest—especially if he is not 
) a religious—than it does for the av- 
> erage priest in home-countries. We 
do not need here to go into a dis- 
» cussion of the various causes of this 
} fact; missionary experts will, we be- 
lieve, agree that it is true, not as 
much in “the missions in general,” 
but in many particular missions 
with their concrete situations. And, 
obviously, great difficulties encoun- 
tered in observing celibacy arouse 
the desire to obtain some mitigation. 

The danger of misinterpretation 
is all the greater by reason of the 
fact that to begin to use married 
deacons at the present time with- 
out any previous preparation of the 
people's minds would appear to be 
such a revolutionary change. In 
many home-countries also, the idea 
of having married deacons serving 
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in the ordinary parish would seem 


absolutely inconceivable to the ma- 
jority of the faithful, although in 
other countries, where the liturgical 
renewal and its constructive ideals 
have already formed to some extent 
the mentality of the ordinary faith- 
ful, there might be little or no op- 
position. But are we in the missions 
as advanced as these latter coun- 
tries? 

Another objection often made is 
that the restoration of a professional 
diaconate would, at least in the mis- 
sions, not bring about the freeing of 
priests for the work of the mission- 
ary priesthood as such, because the 
use of married deacons would di- 
minish to a considerable extent the 
number of priestly vocations. But 
this objection appears to us to be 
much less serious than the first we 
have mentioned. 

Let us grant that if the possibility 
existed of serving the Church as a 
married deacon, here and there 
some diminution in the number of 
priestly vocations might result. But 
let us avoid making generalizations 
and not state that this would be the 
effect everywhere in the missions. 
For wherever, in the appeal for vo- 
cations and in the training of future 
priests, the real motives, ideais and 
specific values of the priesthood are 
operative, and not an unacknowl- 
edged but all too effective hope of 
rising to a higher social level, there 
we would not need to fear any disas- 
trous emigration of candidates for 
the priesthood to the seminary for 
deacons. Some few, certainly, would 
go and apply for the diaconate, but 
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the majority would be those who 
felt themselves unable to make the 
sacrifice of an unmarried life. 
Would not such seminarians, if 
they became priests, be more of a 
hazard to the Church than a help? 
As priests, they would almost cer- 
tainly fail, whereas as married dea- 
cons they might render excellent ser- 
vice. For it is simply not true that 
the call to an unmarried life neces- 
sarily goes along with the possession 
of all the other qualities needed for 
an effective missionary apostolate. 
Futhermore, could it not be said 
that, here and there, in order to live 
up to the urgent directives of Rome 
at least by having an impressive 
number of seminarians, there has 
been somewhat too much concern 
with the quantity of priestly voca- 
tions and not so much concern for 
the necessary quality? In the mis- 
sions, even more than in home-coun- 
tries, we need to examine vocations 
for the priesthood very carefully. 
Seminary life alone does not give 
sufficient guarantee; very well-be- 
haved seminarians have been known 
more than once to have failed disas- 
trously in their later priestly life 
when they were on their own and 
deprived of the safeguards of the 
seminary. Several missionary Bish- 
ops, therefore, now test their candi- 
dates by a special year of service in 
the missionary apostolate, after the 
have finished their theological stud- 
ies and have received the diaconate. 
These bishops say that this is the 
only way in which they can hope to 
make sure that the candidates are 
actually equal to the severe require- 
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ments of priestly life in the missions, 

And, finally, we should not over. 
look the possibility that a certain 
diminution in the number of priestly 
vocations at the time of the intro- 
duction of a married diaconate might 
well, in a relatively short time, be 
more than compensated for by the 
abundant vocations coming from the 
families of married deacons, pro- 
vided that we are able to give these 
deacons a good formation and to 
continue to conserve and deepen 
their spirit after ordination. 


Finances 

From the viewpoint of finances, 
certainly, the restoration of a pro- 
fessional diaconate would mean a 
noteworthy additional expenditure. 
This restoration can only produce 
its fruits if the candidates for the di- 
aconate are carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained for the special 
apostolate. This training would re- 
quire a preliminary high-school for- 
mation and would need some years 
of special training on the college 
level. After their formation, the dea- 
cons would need, obviously, to be 
paid a salary sufficient to enable 
them to raise a good Christian family 
on their own social level. When we 
take into consideration the low 
wages frequently paid to catechists, 
we must stress the fact that a res- 
toration of the diaconate would re- 
quire quite a drastic change in the | 
wage-scale of missionary personnel, 
first of all with regard to the dea- 
cons themselves and, in  conse- 
quence, to the other helpers in the 
missionary apostolate. 
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We are well aware of the fact 
that it is much easier to lay down 
the requirements for the formation 
and renumeration of professional 
deacons, than to c them out. 
And theretore the decisive question 
is this: In the missions today, are 
we sufficiently advanced to be ready 
and able to fulfill these require- 
ments? 

It might, perhaps, be thought 
that one way of avoiding the diffi- 
cult question of adequate salaries 
would be to suggest the employ- 
ment of part-time deacons in the 
missions. But we would not dare to 
propose this solution, at least not 
unless the majority of the deacons 
in a mission were to be full-time dea- 
cons. For a part-time deacon would 
spend less time in the service of the 
Church than would the full-time 
catechists and teachers in the mis- 
sions who, usually, receive very 
modest compensation. And what 
could be the formation of such part- 
time deacons? If they were not given 
a solid, and, therefore, necessarily 
fairly long and specialized forma- 
tion, they would be on the same 
level as, or even below, the ordinary 
catechists, whose formation, thank 
bq, in many missions, indicates a 
most »romising progress. Part-time 
deacons -vithont the necessary for- 
mation would nu again be honored 
by the faithful, ani. the abuse might 
well arise of considéing such a di- 
aconate as a kind of ecclesiastical 
distinction given for special service 
in the lay apostolate. 

The case is quite different with 
the Minor Orders. They should not, 
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obviously, become ecclesiastial dis- 
tinctions given to lay Catholics as 
rewards of merit. But the functions 
of these Orders, by their very ua- 
ture, do not require full-time service. 


The Faithful 


The question has often been 
raised whether, in the missions, the 
faithful would in any case accept 
married deacons and give them the 
necessary confidence. It is true that 
the faithful in the missions are very 
proud of the celibacy of their priests. 
In a pagan environment, they ap- 
preciate fully this special character- 
istic of the Catholic priest that dis- 
tinguishes him even in the eyes of 
unprejudiced pagans. But deacons 
are not priests. Although they would 
render the priest very valuable ser- 
vices and share to some extent in 
his pastoral duties, they could never 
claim the same religious confidence 
from the people as does the priest. 
But the respect and confidence that 
they could rightly demand would, I 
believe, be given them without dif- 
ficulty if they were properly pre- 
peo to the faithful S i Bishop. 
and given due respect and honor by 
their priestly colleagues. 

After all these considerations, 
many missionaries may feel that 
since there are so many “buts” and 
“ifs” in the whole question, at least 
at the present time no general rec- 
ommendation for a restoration of 
the diaconate is desirable or even 
possible, and that this is certainly 
true in relation to the missions, even 
if Rome were to grant all the nec- 
essary permissions. 
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Thus the idea is not yet ripe for 
any realization. The word of the 
Holy Father on this question also, 
as We caw earlier, was “not yet ripe.” 
But let us take this prudent judg- 
ment of the Pope’s in the ceonec lu 
which it was meant. It does not 
mean that we should not pursue this 
question any further but should 
rather concentrate all our attention 
on what is already “ripe,” or what 
we can cause to “ripen” almost im- 
mediately. We need both the ener- 
getic and realistic work of planning 
and carrying out our apostolate 
here and now, and wise long-range 
planning for the future. Both are 
needed, and they must be pursued 
together. In laying down the follow- 
ing principle, we have tried to con- 
sider both aspects and harmoniously 
to combine them. 


Some Principles 


1. We should not let our friends 
in the various home-countries receive 
the impression that an opportune 
restoration of the professional diaco- 
nate is primarily a missionary con- 
cern, in which missionaries should 
take the initiative. On the contrary, 
the pastoral condition of some home- 
countries would seem, at the present 
time, to be “riper” for such a res- 
toration than that of the majority 
of missions. But when these coun- 
tries have taken the initiative, then 
a well-prepared-for and _properl 
ada: sol stiponaton of the Fm 
might be of great helo to the mis- 
sion apostolate also. 

2. Although, in principle, one 
would welcome professional deacons 
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in the missions, one would certain- 
ly, here above all, plead that prog- 
ress be made to this end by easy 
stages. It does not seem desirable 
to begin at once with restoring the 
diaconate. ‘The first step wo 
the opportune restoration of the Mi- 
nor Orders, especially of the lector- 
ate to be conferred on catechists. 
This was also the explicit request of 
the missionaries assembled at the 
Congress of Pastoral Liturgy at As- 
sisi. The formulation of this request 
both in the pre-Congress meeting of 
missionaries and in the Congress it- 
self was the result of the personal 
initiative of Bishop van Bekkum. 
And even before Rome makes the 
necessary arrangements for the high- 
ly recommended and immediately 
easible restoration of the lectorate, 
the ecclesiastical commission of pro- 
fessional helpers in the missionary 
apostolate (catechists, etc.) could 
and should be conferred by means 
of a special “liturgical” function, for 
example, for the imposition of hands 
and blessing given by the bishop or 
the priest. And even this restoration 
of the lectorate would make it de- 
sirable that the catechists who are 
to be ordained lectors should receive 
a more complete ascetical and »~° 
fessional training than do ##¢ ™a@- 
jority at the present time. 

3. An eventual -estoration of the 


diaconate migh* be accomplished 
gradually by bvginning in those mis- 


sions that are the best prepared for 
it. In mary home-countries, the im- 
portant and undeniable fact is fre- 
quently overlooked that in the field 
of the liturgy, as in everything else, 
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“the missions” are not a homo- 
geneous unit. Furthermore, Rome 
itself would probably prefer to grant 
the necessary permission by regions, 
as has been the panera = the 
case of vernacular rituals, and in al- 
lowing the use of the vernacular in 
the sacramental liturgy, with dif- 
ferent solutions for different places 
according to their varying pastoral 
needs. 

4, Even when and where the soil 
is sufficiently prepared for the res- 
toration of the diaconate, we should 
take care not to exaggerate the litur- 
gical and missionary importance of 
this particular request. A well-pre- 
pared and gradual restoration of the 
various Orders, including that of the 
diaconate, does seem to be desira- 
ble, and, at a developed stage, would 
make significant contributions to- 
ward freeing priest missionaries for 
their most urgent and specific priest- 
ly work. But it must be made clear 
that the so-called “missionary as- 
phyxia”—which others name perhaps 
better, “convert-saturation”—is not a 
phenomenon to be found only in 
Africa, and that it is one which must 
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be dealt with at once by much more 
comprehensive and effective meas- 
ures. 

At the present moment particu- 
larly, we should carefully avoid any- 
thing which would foster the im- 
pression that the liturgical renewal 
so urgently needed in the missions 
is a movement for getting “married 
deacons.” Since, in the majority of 
missions, we are only at the begin- 
ning in relation to the liturgical re- 
newal, there is a special danger 
that some immature elements—some 
of whom may even consider them- 
selves to be our friends—may take 
some “spicy” or newsworthy point 
of quite secondary importance out 
of our whole program and present 
it to others as being “the” aim of 
the liturgical renewal. The worst 
possible service that one could ren- 
der to the true aims of the liturgical 
renewal would be to present it as 
a movement which is primarily con- 
cerned with having the priest cele- 
brate Mass facing the congregation, 
with the employment of married 
deacons, and with doing away with 
Latin in the liturgy. 


A Missionary Church 

Since the Church was established by Christ as the normal means of 
salvation for all people, and since Christ is united with the Church and 
we are members of Christ in the Church, His mission—which is the sal- 
vation of souls—must be the mission of every Christian. If we are to be 
fully active members of the Church which He established, we must be 
sharing somehow in the missionary work that the Church is carrying 
on. In some way we must be helping to extend the salvation intended 
by Christ to reach the people of the world through His Church.—The 
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Contradictions of moral prin- 
ciple can be found in the 
resolution on “family plan- 
ing” approved by the recent 
Lambeth Conference. Indeed, 
it is very hard to see how, 
on the Anglicans’ own prin- 
ciples, artificial birth control 
should not be called sinful. 


The Lambeth Conference 
and Family Planning’ 


J. H. Crenay, S.J. 


T THE Lambeth Conference the 

committee which deliberated on 
the family in contemporary society 
had an American chairman and six- 
teen of its thirty-eight members were 
from the United States, as against 
seven English bishops. It is true that 
there were a number of colonial 
bishops who would naturally take 
the English point of view, but the 
preponderance of American bishops 
may have had something to do with 
the resultant emphasis on the re- 
sponsibility of individual Christian 
couples for the planning of their 
family and the reticence about the 


principles they are to apply in mak- 
ing such decisions. 

Just before the Lambeth meeting 
there was issued a preliminary sur- 
vey of the problems of The Family 
in Contemporary Society which had 
been commissioned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as an aid to 
the deliberations of Lambeth, and 
in this pilot work an American con- 
tribution laid special emphasis on 
the undesirability of binding moral 
directives: 

For good and sufficient reasons this 
Church of ours has been generally dis- 
inclined to bind upon the conscience of 
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its members specific directives for spe- 
cific ethical situations... The American 
Episcopalian is surrounded by friends 
and colleagues and sometimes by mem- 
bers of his own family who, belonging 
to Churches of authoritarian character, 
have no apparent problems of tcon- 
science, for they have been told exactly 
what to think and do in virtually every 
situation. 
















No Authoritarian Directive 

No one will find that the resolu- 
tion (No. 115) on family planning 
which finally met with the approval 
of the whole Lambeth Conference, 
after having been roughed out by 
the committee on the family, is in 
any danger of imposing an authori- 
tarian directive. In fact it leaves the 
whole problem to the Christian con- 
science of husband and wife. It is 
perhaps thought by those who have 
read the Report issued by the con- 
ference hurriedly that the principles 
which will guide the individual con- 
} science have been left lying about 
in its pages so that, on the “Teach 
yourself” principle, Anglican hus- 
bands and wives will be able to find 
adequate if not compelling guidance 
in their problems. 

But this is far from being true. 
At least two contradictions of moral 
principle can be found there, both 
of them quite fundamental. There 
is a hesitancy to pronounce on the 
relative importance ethically of the 
two ends of marriage, which are 




























XI that “there must always be 
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generally described as procreation 
of children and the mutual fulfill- 
ment and completion of the partners. 
Eventually the two ends or func- 
tions are said (p. 149) to be equal, 
and it is made quite clear that they 
are not rightly separated (pp. 144, 
145 and 146). A third end—that of 
educating the children born and 
of giving them an enduring home— 
is added to the two, and it is re- 
peatedly said that these three ends 
or purposes must be kept together, 
that they are “interwoven,” that the 
commanding problem is “to maintain 
a right relationship among the three 
great purposes of marriage,” while 
the greatest danger is that “of sepa- 
rating the great triad of purposes 
which family life exists to serve.” 

All this is reasonable enough, but 
it is contradicted by what the Report 
says elsewhere: 


It is utterly wrong to urge that, un- 
less children are specifically desired, 
sexual intercourse is of the nature of 
sin. It is also wrong to say that such 
intercourse ought not to be engaged in 
except with the willing intention to pro- 
create children (p. 147). 

If the ends of marriage are to be 
held together, it is hard to see how 
it can be so wicked of Catholics to 
suggest that the separating of them 
is sinful.* Pashenpe:tha Anglican the- 
ologians have not made a sufficiently 
broad survey of the possible atti- 
tudes of will towards a purpose or 


1 There is a world of difference between the acceptance by married folk of the exclusion of 
this end through act of God (such as sterility) or of nature (by the incidence of old age) 
and the choosing to exclude the end. The Report is not dealing with these particular cases, 
but is proposing a general maxim. It seems in fact to be replying to the teaching of Pius 

preserved the essential nature of this act and its 

proper direction towards the primary end of marriage” (Casti Connubii, 59). 
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motive that is presented to it. There 
may be an attitude of acceptance, 
of not excluding the motive, which 
a couple could have even while 
they did not cherish it with joy. But 
it is very hard to see how on the An- 
glicans’ own principles the exclusion 
of one main p of marriage 
should not be called sinful. If the 
“willing intention,” at whatever lev- 
el, is absent, moral disorder then be- 


gins. 
Large Families 

A second contradiction arises out 
of the warning which the Report is- 
sues to those who have large fam- 
ilies: 

Those who carelessly and improv- 
idently bring children into the world, 
trusting in an unknown future or a gen- 
erous society to care for them, 
to make a rigorous examination of their 
lack of concern for their children and 
for the society of which they are part 
(p. 146). 


There is a grave omission in this 
otherwise reasonable piece of advice. 
No mention is made here of the 
duty which the parents have to God. 
If they realize, as would be right, 
that each new human soul can give 
new glory to God, and if they wish 
by the procreation of children to re- 

air their own inability to love and 
glorify God as is fitting, then that 
motive is a worthy one. Of course, 
the welfare of the children and the 
claims of the society into which they 
come have to be considered, but it 
is somewhat surprising that in a re- 
ligious document the God-regarding 
motive is not given any notice at 
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all. Elsewhere (p. 151) the Report 
shows that it is not unaware of the 
existence of this motive, for it says: 


Only the bond of the redeemed, in 
Christ, is closer than that between hus- 
band and wife; yet, by the same token, 
marriage is not a final end in itself but 
must serve the body of Christ. 


If this spiritual teaching had been 
brought to bear on the problem of 
the large family, one would have 
no cavil here, but it has been 
strangely neglected at that point, 
and how the ordinary Anglican is to 
be enabled to form his conscience 
on so important a matter does not 
appear. “Ways of family planning 
that are mutually acceptable to hus- 
band and wife” are what the resolu- 
tion (No. 115) of the whole con- 
ference called for, but there is a sur- 
prising reluctance to state the prin- 
ciples on which such decisions are 
to be taken. Had it been made clear 
that the Christian duty of loving 
God with all one’s mind and heart 
was a duty that is never completely 
carried out, being in fact something 
in the nature of a mathematical limit 
in the moral life towards which men 
tend but which they never reach, 
then there would be more chance of 
the decisions that will be taken in 
consequence of this Report being 
really Christian. 


Divorce 


All the attention given to the 
problem of family planning draws 
men away from considering the 
much graver question which the An- 
glican church has to face at the 
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present time. Divorce, and the atti- 
tude of the church authorities to- 
wards the remarriage of those who 
have been divorced, are topics that, 
one would have thought, for im- 
mediate decision. Dr. A. R. Win- 
nett, in his careful survey of the 
variations in the Anglican attitude 
to divorce,” brings out how that at- 
titude hardened between the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1888 and that 
of 1908, so that in the latter year a 
resolution was carried (by 87 
against 84 votes) which said: 


When an innocent person has by 
means of a court of law divorced a 
spouse for udultery and desires to en- 
ter into another contract of marriage, 
it is undesirable that such a contract 
should receive the blessing of the 
Church. 


By a paradox, it was the growth 
of the critical spirit in regard to the 
gospels which promoted this hard- 
ening, for when the critics had satis- 
fied themselves that Mark was prior 
to Matthew, they had by that very 
fact removed the chief ground of 
the partisans of easier divorce, since 
the prohibition of divorce in Mark’s 
gospel is absolute, while Matthew 
records the teaching in a more am- 
biguous way. The 1958 Report is 
content to print in an Appendix 
some resolutions of the 1948 meet- 
ing wherein the treatment of the re- 
married is reserved to the bishop of 
the diocese, while room is left for 
regional or provincial differences of 
practice. It is recommended (resolu- 
tion 119) that these decisions should 
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be studied in every province of the 
Anglican church, while an American 
procedure for declaring certain mar- 
riages that have ended in divorce to 
be null from the beginning is (res- 
olution 118) commended for fur- 
ther consideration. 

If Dr. Winnett’s book is used by 
the prelates who are to give this 
further consideration to the fate of 
the divorced, it will not give them 
much comfort. They will be able to 
trace in it the sorry tale of the 
gradual wresting of control of mar- 
riage and the married state out of 
the hands of the Church by the 
State through the last four centuries. 
Ralph Sadler, secretary to Thomas 
Cromwell, is the first to follow his 
royal master in obtaining a parlia- 


mentary divorce and thereafter the 
Northampton case, the Stawell case 
and the Fuljambe case provide a 
line of precedents which point the 


way to the Act of 1857, which is it- 
self the source of present ills. 

If an attempt is to be made to- 
wards retrenchment, it could hardly 
be effective except by some kind of 
renouncement, made at the time of 
marriage, by both parties, which 
would deprive them of their right as 
citizens to seek in the future a civil 
divorce. If the state recognized that 
such an undertaking had legal force, 
marriage in church would be 
strengthened, but the numbers of 
those who sought it would fall. In 
Portugal the Catholic Church has 
agreed to such a provision, by the 
Concordat of 1940, and so far the 


* Divorce and Remarriage in Anglicanism, by A. R. Winnett (Macmillan 30s). 
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arrangement is indeed working well. 

One may be glad that the Lam- 
beth Conference did not seek to ex- 
alt above the duty of procreation 
the personal relationship aspect of 
marriage, for then it would have 
left itself no defence against the 
patrons of homosexuality. Some of 
the theologians who contributed to 
the pilot document encouraged it 
to go in this direction, but they have 
not prevailed. One may, however, 
regret that the suggestion of resolu- 
tion 112, that “the idea of the hu- 
man family is rooted in the God- 
head,” was not more fully worked 
out. Crude comparisons of father, 
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mother and child with the Three 
Persons of the Trinity are sometimes 
put forward by untheological writers 
even among Catholics, but they are 
dogmatically indefensible. The Lam- 
beth suggestion seems to be that 
the creative, redemptive, and sanc- 
tifying power of God supplies this 
parallel, but no attempt is made to 
work this out, and it does not seem 
possible to justify it theologically. 
It would have been more useful to 
deepen the understanding of the 
parallel which St. Paul gives be- 
tween the married pair on the one 
hand and the Second Adam and His 
bride the Church on the other. 


Social Service and the Family 


It seems imperative that Americans, especially parents, awaken to the 
need for prevention of crime and delinquency. Aid is available and 
should be sought. The stigma attached to social service must be dis- 
sipated. Financial support for more extended assistance of this type will 
have to be provided. Actually, it would cost less than our present annual 
bill for loss through crime and for the incarceration of those convicted. 
The place to begin is with parents by helping them, first, to note the 
symptoms of incipient delinquency, second, by persuading them that 
an appeal for help to rear children adequately is not an admission of 
weakness, but an index of their intelligence, their love for their children 
and an opligation of their state in life.—John J. Kane in the Voice oF 


Sr. Juve, January, 1959. 





In political life you take a 
stand on an issue and not on 
the fact you're a Catholic. My 
religion will indeed be re- 
flected in the attitude I take, 
but the question, for exam- 
ple, is: how do I stand on 
segregation, not how does the 
Pope view it. 


The Catholic 
in Public Life’ 


Q. Senator, how it is possible for a 
person with high ideals to have a 
successful political career without 
compromising his principles? 

A. I don’t think it’s any more diffi- 
cult to get along in politics than it is 
in business or in the professions. The 
problem of compromise is not one 
of compromise with principle, but of 
compromise with practical realities. 
Of course you must understand the 
principles and you must recognize 
that politics is, in a sense, a step be- 
yond the principles; it is the appli- 


An Interview with 
SENATOR EUGENE J. McCarTuy 


cation, the determination of when 
and how things should be done. It’s 
an application of ethics in a particu- 
lar historical situation. There is no 
real necessity for a compromise with 
principle. 


Q. Why do you think politics has 
this reputation? 

A. That’s an attitude which is fad- 
ing. There are two reasons for it: 
First, there have been cases of cor- 
ruption in politics. Of course there 
is corruption in the business and 


* Reprinted from the Ave Maria, 2400 N. Eddy Road, Notre Dame, Ind., December 
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professional world too—but we've 
had, I suppose, more than our share 
of political corruption in the United 
States. This memory remains with 


the people. 

Westend reason is not justified: 
very few people see the function of 
compromise in politics. This is sim- 
ply a failure to understand the na- 
ture of politics. Take an obvious ex- 
ample—the question of a divorce 
law brought up in the state legisla- 
ture. A Catholic might very well up- 
hold the law, although he would 
be accused of departing from the 
teaching of the Church. This is not 
a departure, but a practical decision 
which he has made in a particular 
culture, a culture in which many 
people believe that divorce is fully 
acceptable. 


Q. Senator, until 10 years ago you 
had a relatively peaceful life on a 
college campus. What made you de- 


cide to get into active political life? 
A. A combination of gs. For a 
long time I had an interest in social 
legislation. It was one of the sub- 
jects I had been teaching in the 
Sociology Department of St. Thomas’ 
College. From this I moved into the 
political activity of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Minnesota. 

All through the depression and 
through the Roosevelt administra- 
tion we had three parties: Demo- 
crats, Farmer Laborites and Repub- 
licans. Eventually the Democrats 
and Farmer Laborites began to neu- 
tralize each other. We had to brin 
the two together so that we woth 
get back to the two-party system in 
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Minnesota. It was following that at- 
tempt that I did become active in 
party politics and moved on to run 
for Congress when the opportunity 
presented itself back in 1948. It was 
a combination of general concern 
and general interest, and a happy 
development in local political cir- 


cumstances. 


Q. In a recent survey 68 per cent 
of the people polled said they would 
not mind voting for a Catholic. Does 
being a Catholic affect the political 
advance of a person on the national 
level? 

A. In my opinion, if the office is a 
high one and the issues are clear, the 
religion becomes a relatively insig- 
nificant factor. We found little or no 
evidence of any kind of bloc relig- 
ious vote on the part of Catholics 
for me, or on the part of Protestants 
against me. The Minnesota polls 
showed that Catholics voted in large 
percentage for the Democratic can- 
didate, both for governor and for 
Senator. I think this reflects the tra- 
ditional association of the Catholic 
with the Democratic Party in Min- 
nesota. It showed that a smaller per- 
centage of Protestants voted for me 
than for the governor, but there is 
a sense in which the incumbent gov- 
emor rises above party politics. It 
is my opinion that this vote reflected 
not religious ties, but the fact that 
the governor was the incumbent 
with a good record—plus the fact 
that I was running against the in- 
cumbent, who happened to be a 
man with a reputation and political 
stature in the state. 
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Q. Senator, in your campaign, did 
you sense little religious bigotry in 
the ordinary voter? 

A. We found very little evidence of 
it. There were a few things printed 
and circulated, but most of these 
were put out in my own Congres- 
sional district where I’ve had this 
same problem through the years. 


Q. A short time ago, Senator Ken- 
nedy was asked: Are you more loyal 
to the Pope than to the citizens of 
the United States? How would you 
answer? 

A. I would say that there is no 
question of dual loyalty here, or con- 
flict of loyalties. The loyalties are 
in different fields and there is no 
problem of making any kind of sur- 
render or compromise of one’s loy- 
alty to the country in order to be 
a wholly active and responsible 
Catholic. 


Q. A critic would answer that your 
Church does have doctrines bearing 
upon social issues. 

A. This is true of any religion. Lu- 
therans, for example, have social 
teachings that bear upon politics 
and upon international relations as 
they are related to justice. Any in- 
dividual who has any conscience, 
who holds any priaciples, must face 
the prospect of conflicts between 
what he believes and what may in 
reality be a policy. 


Q. Senator, do you have any expla- 
nation for the fact that a Catholic 
candidate is almost always identified 
as a Catholic candidate? Although 
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Secretary Benson holds a very high 
position in the Mormon Church, 
this hasn’t been played up a great 
deal. Yet when you ran, you were 
identified as a Catholic candidate; 
the same was true of Senator Ken- 
nedy and of Governor Brown of 
California. Have you any explana- 
tion for this? 

A. I suppose the explanation lies 
in the fact that the newspaper peo- 
ple think this is a significant factor. 
They do the same thing with Jew- 
ish candidates, as you know; and 
with Negro candidates. They seem 
to think these are significant facts, 
so they stress them. 


Q. Do you think that a Catholic 
should enter political life as a Cath- 
olic? 

A. It’s one of those things that we 
have to accept in the United States 
at this time—religious identification. 
If you didn’t identify yourself, you 
would be charged with trying to 
conceal it. It shouldn’t have any 
bearing on a voter's decision, since 
my being a Catholic makes no real 
difference in terms of how I ap- 


proach the political problems of this 
country. 


Q. You feel that a man should be 
willing to state his policy on any of 
the public issues and be judged on 
these stands—no matter what his re- 
ligion may be? 

A. Yes, that’s right. This was the 
objection I had to the questionnaire 
that was made up by the Protestants 
and Others United for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State and that 
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they submitted or said they were 
going to submit to Catholic candi- 
dates. The questions they raised 
could have been submitted to every 
candidate. The fact that they limit- 
ed the questionnaire to Catholics 
implied pre-judgment and was not 
defensible. 


Q. I would like to question you fur- 
ther on this, just to get the explana- 
tion of why you say it doesn’t make 
any difference in this country in 
your approach to issues. 

A. As far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. It would make a difference on 
your stand concerning segregation, 
for instance. But you take the stand 
on segregation and not on the fact 
that you're a Catholic. My religion 
will be reflected in the attitude I 
take, but the question is: how do 
I stand on segregation, not, how 
does the Pope view it. 


Q. Senator, do you think that it’s 
practically possible for a man who 
holds very strong views, a firm stan- 
dard of values, to be elected Presi- 
dent? 

A. Actually, this election indicated 
that the people with strong _posi- 
tions in support of whatever pro- 
gram seemed to come out best. I 
cite the case of Goldwater in Ari- 
zona. 


Q. Could this be more of a protest 
reaction, though? 

A. I'm not sure. In any case, he 
took a strong stand and was elected. 
Other Republicans who attempted 
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to be middle-of-the-road didn’t fare 
so well. 


Q. But we have a fairly close bal- 
ance between the two parties. If one 
candidate loses a substantial portion 
of the votes because of his strong 
position on a particular issue, would- 
n't his chances for the Presidency 
be seriously damaged? 

A. I suppose that’s right. Again you 
get into the question of what is jus- 
tifiable compromise; what is the 
obligation to emphasize; and what 
are the chances of really educating 
the people in the course of the cam- 
paign. It really becomes a question 
of prudence. My policy—at least the 
rule I’ve attempted to follow—is that 
I think a politician should be willing 
to take some risks. He ought to 
move out a little ahead of where he 
thinks the people of his district may 
be in the course of the campaign. 
Something like the policy that 
Brooks Hays followed in Little Rock. 
It was an effort at leadership on his 
part. Even though he was defeated 
by this write-in campaign, I’m quite 
sure that he'll come back. And it 
may well be that in this particular 
instance, even if he was certain of 
defeat, he should have done what he 
did. 


Q. Senator, from what you have 
said, we might assume that the man 
in political life has no special prob- 
lems of conscience. Do you think 
that’s true? 

A. Oh, I wouldn't say that. No, I 
think he has serious problems. 
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Q. For example what about the 
question of influence? 

A. That would clearly be one—the 
question of whether you supported 
an action because you were going 
to obtain some kind of special and 
unjustifiable reward. This is not a 
matter of justifiable compromise. 
Or the question of falsification in 
order to accomplish your end. This 
is not compromise; this is immoral. 


Q. Let’s take a specific issue, on 
public spending. Everybody wants 
his taxes reduced. Now here you 
are a man wanting to be elected to 
office. How can you be honest on a 
thing like that? How can you tell 
the people: “Look, your taxes are 
bound to go up”? 

A. This is an area in which you 
find people expressing generally 
good intentions. We’d like to bal- 
ance the budget; we’re in favor of 
the balanced budget; we are in fav- 
or of tax-reduction. Or you take the 
position of the spokesman who said 
very boldly that he was in favor of 
tax-reduction, but not at this time. 
This is the kind of qualification that 
leaves you quite free. 


Q. But you? 

A. I didn’t come out for a balanced 
budget. As a matter of fact I main- 
tained that this was not a major is- 
sue of the campaign. But since the 
newspapers accused me, as a Demo- 
crat, of being fiscally irresponsible, 
I pointed out that I opposed the 
last two major tax cuts on the 
grounds that they were unsound. 
Now some people accuse me of be- 
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ing a spender, but they can’t accuse 
me of voting for all the tax reduc- 
tions at the same time. I've never 
said I was for a balanced budget in 
the sense of having the national 
debt completely eliminated. I’ve 
said it are be a good thing to have 
a national debt, an instrument 
through which we could exercise 
some control over the monetary and 
fiscal affairs of the country. 


Q. Do you see that the politician is, 
in any sense, an educator? 

A. I think he must be. I don’t say 
this is half of his job, but it is an 
important part surely. He must edu- 
cate not only his colleagues in the 
Congress, which is immediate re- 
sponsibility, but he must also in- 
form and educate and provide some 
leadership to his own constituents 
and to the people of the country. 


Q. What is your responsibility to 
your constituents, Senator? 

A, Well, as an example, you could 
justify a Southern Congressman—a 
man personally opposed to segrega- 
tion—who would vote for segrega- 
tion in the issues that came up in 
Congress. He might believe that this 
was an issue on which the people 
of his district were not subject to 
any kind of leadership or direction. 
So, his justification would be: “If I 
vote against this, Ill be defeated, 
and the stand that I take on all these 
other issues will be lost; and they'll 
put in somebody who’s not only bad 
on this one question, but would 
tend to be bad on a lot of others.” 
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Q. Do you feel this man would be Q. What do you mean “not econom- 


justified in campaigning on a segre- 
gation platform? 

A. It would certainly be wong for 
him to stir up prejudice and race 
hate. If he went about making in- 
flammatory speeches and capitaliz- 
ing on the emotions of fear and 
hatred, this would certainly be 


wrong. 


Q. He could not support racial prej- 
udice as distinguished from segrega- 
tion? 

A. That’s right. The startin int 
would be a Find of neutral alliiin, 
He could talk about how he was go- 
ing to support the legislation to re- 
verse the Supreme Court. This 
would be defensible, I think. But to 
advocate race-hate and so on would 
be clearly wrong. 


Q. Let’s go to another issue. Sup- 
pose a particular piece of legislation 
comes up. In this case, you know 
the majority of your constituents 
want you to support the bill. Would 
you feel bound to do so? 

A. Let’s assume a_ hydro-electric 
project, like Hell’s Canyon in Idaho. 
I would say: Well, what about this 
project? Everybody in the state 
wants it. It may not be altogether de- 
fensible economically, but what 
stand do I take? I represent the 
state on this issue. If we get it, all 
right; if we don’t, all right. I think 
that kind of compromise would cer- 
tainly be permissible. It would be 
well within bounds, 


ically defensible”? 

A. It may not be defensible com- 
pared with some other project, in 
some other place. There is one over 
here in Wyoming which is more 
defensible than the one in Idaho. 
But you can still make the fight for 
Idaho. 


Q. This seems the way our govern- 
ment works now? 

A. That’s right. This is within the 
rules. But as the issues become more 
important—like segregation—then the 
responsibility of moral decision be- 
comes more acute and more bur- 
densome. 


Q. Senator, do you see yourself as 
a voice of the people who have 
elected you or as a person who is 
elected to use his own judgment in 
each issue that comes up? 

A. Primarily the latter. You have 
to assume that the people are not 
as informed on many issues as you 
are, and there is your responsibility 
of leadership. A man could go to 
the Senate or the House with the 
idea of polling his voters on every 
issue that came uv. Then he would 
vote the majority opinion. This, it 
seems to me, is a perversion of rep- 
resentative government. I'm certain- 


ly opposed to that. 


Q. Senator, considering the vicuna 
coat scandal of this administration 
and the deep freeze scandal of the 
former administration, is there an 
atmosphere of immorality in public 
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government today that is accepted 
practice? 

A. I don’t know. I think the cases 
under the Democrats were certainly 
overemphasized, both in number 
and measure, and I think the same 
thing is true under this administra- 
tion. The public conscience is 
aroused in area. There is no 
one who is indifferent. I suspect this 
is reflected in the conduct of the 
office-holders themselves. 


Q. Do you think the problem is 
really as great as the newspapers 
made it? 

A. I — there were some ex- 
cesses under the Democrats, particu- 
larly in the cases of the Internal 
Revenue people. There is no ques- 
tion but that there were pay-offs 
there; much the same nature as em- 
bezzlement in a bank. This is certain- 
ly serious. In this administration the 
problem is somewhat different, in 
that there was no violation of law. 
A practice which is accepted in busi- 
ness was just transferred to govern- 
ment. If you do business with your 
friends and are in a position to ex- 
ercise influence, you exercise it. In 
the case of Adams, testimony didn’t 
show anything very serious as far 
as the influence that he exerted. The 
criticism of Sherman came, not so 
much for what he had done, but 
because he had so denounced anyone 
who was involved in the past. 


Q. At the time—though we certain- 
ly didn’t condone Adams—our mag- 
azine took the stand that the investi- 
gation was handled very badly. He 
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was charged in the newspapers, and 
nobody knew the facts. How can 
this situation be corrected? 

A. Part of the problem is with the 
committees themselves. The press 
continually criticizes Congress for 
holding too many closed executive 
sessions. If you open up these ses- 
sions, then the test amount of 
damage is done by the press. If an 
irresponsible question is raised, or 
an irresponsible charge is made, the 
papers immediately headline the 
charge, without waiting to see how 
it is going to be resolved. 


Q. What is your opinion about 
opening up the sessions, aside from 
the practical pressure of the press? 


A. My own opinion is that when 
you get to questions involving pos- 
sible criminal charges, they ought 
to be handled in hearings similar to 
a grand jury. A man should be giv- 
en protection he would have in 
court. I think we've got to establish 
tighter rules for operating. One com- 
mittee chairman told a witness who 
protested that his rights were being 
violated: “The only rights you have 
in this committee are the ones we 
give to you.” This is too consistently 
the practice before the Congression- 


al committees. 


Q. Dou you think they should be 
televised? 

A. la with Rayburn that they 
shoulds't be televised. Rayburn 
stood firm, you know. They haven’t 
televised House hearings. 
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Q. How would you state your own 
standard in regard to this question 
of gifts? 

A. Really the difficulty is not the 
value of gifts, but the nuisance of 
returning them. As a member of the 
House I never had a serious prob- 
lem. Actually, a more serious ques- 
tion concerns the size of campaign 
contributions and the obligations you 
accept or seem to accept when you 
receive the contribution. We've gen- 
erally followed the rule of not tak- 
ing contributions except from people 
who are interested in an issue on 
which we've already taken a stand. 


Q. Is there any solution to this— 
apart from the individual con- 
sciences of the politicians? 

A. Not unless you worked out some 
new way of financing party activity. 
Or unless you had a greater meas- 
ure of party responsibility, so you 
have an identification of a party 
with certain economic interests 
or economic issues through which 
a party could be financed. You 
could have the state finance the 
parties as you have in England, or 
Puerto Rico. 


Q. How would you characterize the 
temper or the tone of political de- 
bate within the Congress? 

A. Actually the level of debate is 
quite good. At least in the House. 
Much of what reads so badly is put 
into the record, not from debate, 
but under permission to extend 
one’s remarks, or under special or- 
ders when no one is taking very 
seriously what’s said. 
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Of course we don’t really have 
debate in the House. This, I think, 
is a great weakness on the part of 
the House of Representatives. In 
the Senate, when you have really 
important issues, I find that the lev- 
el of debate is really very good. For 
example, the debate on the atomic 
power question was excellent. 


Q. Do you expect to support the 
movement to restrict debate? 

A. I expect to support a movement 
to set some limits to debate. My 
disposition is to favor something 
like the Douglas amendment, prob- 
ably a proposal to cut off debate by 
a two-thirds vote. And if that mo- 
tion fails, to provide for the 15 days 
of debate that Paul Douglas recom- 
mends, after which it can be shut 
off by a majority vote. It seems to 
me that most of the issues we face 
can be debated in 15 days. 


Q. You indicated earlier, when you 
were discussing the Adams case, 
that you thought the press had been 
irresponsible. 

A. You have the papers criticizing 
on their editorial page the action of 
the Congressional committee in 
making these charges, while on the 
front page they’re blowing the same 
charges up into headlines. The 
newspapers have to share some of 
the responsibility with Congress. 
Let’s make this distinction. If some- 
body came into the newspaper of- 
fice and made a charge about the 
president of the First National Bank, 
the editor wouldn’t immediately 
write a headline saying: John Jones 
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says the president of the First Na- 
tional Bank stole $100 million last 
year. He would say: “We'll look in- 
to this.” But when a Congressional 
hearing makes a charge of this kind, 
or a witness, most of the newspapers 
do exactly this. 


Q. Of course, statements made in 
Congressional sessions are exempt 
from the libel laws. 

A. That’s right. 


Q. Do you think that the press is 
doing a good enough job of dis- 
cussing issues as opposed to per- 
sonalities? 

A. The press has a problem when 
it gets to discussing issues—editors 
have to decide whether anybody 
will read what they print, I suppose 
I'd have to criticize them on the 
grounds that they really cater to 
what’s selling, instead of trying to 
lead the way. Too many of them are 
more interested in the sale of the 
paper than they are in the influ- 
ence of the paper. Of course, that’s 
a sweeping generalization. 


Q. Senator, would you be in favor 
of the Senate exercising a strong 
control over foreign affairs? 

A. In certain areas. For example, 
we could move ahead in the area 
of economic aid, because this is not 
a question of complicated negotia- 
tions. We could lay down a program 
and say: this is what we want done 
for this country, for that country. 
We could then put the pressure on 
the Administration to execute the 
program. There are some areas, of 
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course, which require day-by-day 
negotiations. Here the Senate could 
not be effective. This must be left 
to the State Department and the 
President. I’m not recommending a 
revolutionary change, but a general 
change of emphasis and of influence. 


Q. Are there any other changes you 
would like to see? 

A. A greater measure of party re- 
sponsibility—instead of having every 
candidate run on his own platform. 
Practically every office is a political 
office, a party office, and each man 
has his own platform and program. 
We attempted to do something 
about this at the beginning of the 
last session of Congress. About 80 
of us issued a program of our own 
and said: This is the program we 


are going to try to enact at this 
session. 


Q. “McCarthy’s Mavericks?” 

A. That’s right. That’s what some- 
body called them. We weren't so 
wild, Just laid down a program and 
said: Here is a position that a ma- 
jority of the Democrats believe and 
are advocating and will support. 


Q, Why does party responsibility 
concern you? 

A. If you don’t have party respon- 
sibility, two things occur. One, the 
legislative process itself gets bogged 
down. And secondly, the voters are 
confused. You can’t expect the elec- 
torate to check thoroughly the rec- 
ord of every candidate. There ought 
to be some way of saying: At least 
this man is a Democrat; I know 
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about what he stands for. We have 
one man who voted with the Repub- 
licans 82 per cent of the time, but 
he was a Democrat; he ran as a 
Democrat. 


Q. Would this mean a resectionin 
of the North and South and so on 
A. Possibly, but it wouldn’t mean 
that the South would leave us be- 
cause we have most of the South- 
erners with us. 


Q. You know that both Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., and Walter Reuther 
would like to see the choice be- 
tween the two parties become sharp- 
er, so that you would have the 
Democratic Party being clearly and 
consistently liberal and the Repub- 
lican Party consistently conservative. 
Do you see this as a healthy sort of 
development? 

A. This is a relative question. I 
wouldn’t want to see an absolute 
division; there should be some leni- 
ency. But I think we have to move 


further toward responsibility 
and party identification, particularly 


as foreign policy becomes more im- 
portant. 


Q. What do you feel you owe your 


party in support of majority policy 
decisions? 
icular 


A. That depends on the 

issues. You owe support for 
candidates, There are peel re. 
matters in which I feel that you 
should support your own party. 
Things that come up almost day by 
day in Congress. Generally, there 
should be party support on all those 
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issues on which you do not feel a 
strong oo to dissent. You 
make the choice when you decide 
to be a Democrat or a Republican. 


Q. Is that choice so clear-cut now? 
A. Yes, I think it’s pretty clear. It 
is in Minnesota anyway. 


Q. Senator, when you say there is a 
need for more party responsibility, 
do you not mean by that that you 
relieve the Congressmen of respon- 
sibility for judging each issue? 

A. No. I think the best place to es- 
tablish it is in the choice of candi- 
dates, in the primaries and so on. 


Q. There are many issues which 
come up which you could not pos- 
sibly have studied thoroughly. In 
these cases you should follow the 


leadership of the party? 
A. That’s right. 


Q. Apart from civil rights and pro- 
cedural changes, what particular 
legislation, say two or three pieces, 
are the most important? 

A. I su some form of labor re- 
form bill, like the Kennedy-Ives Bill. 
I think a comprehensive housing 
bill is long wien and I hope we'll 
take care of that in this session of 
Congress. We need an improved 
farm program. Those three at least. 
And help for distressed areas, or 
what we call the underdeveloped 


areas. 
Those four: distressed areas, labor 
reform, farm bill, and housing. 


In the field of foreign 


ley I 
think the matter of Point 


‘our and 
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economic aid would be one in which 
we have been lax. 


Q. How about the Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare? 
A. Nothing revolutionary there. I 
hope we move ahead with the pro- 
ams we already have. I myself 
would be willing to support some 
kind of a health insurance program 
if we could work out the practical 
details to take care of unusual or 
catastrophic medical expense. I think 
there is need for some kind of in- 
surance in that field. 


Q. Senator, what is your attitude 
toward the handling of campaigns by 
advertising agencies? 

A. It’s a question of how much au- 
thority you give to them and how 
you use them. I had a public rela- 
tions agency in this campaign. I 
never had one in my own Congres- 
sional campaigns. But these people 
didn’t take control of the campaign 
away from us. They were instru- 
ments of efficiency and gave us good 
advice. 


Q. Don’t you think that there were 
many examples in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign—on both sides—of the 
advertising agency abuses? Doesn’t 
the personality build-up—which can- 
didate looked better standing be- 
hind a farm fence—cloud the issues 
of the campaign? 

A. This is the problem. What will 
reach the le? How much infor- 
mation will they take? You ought to 
give them as much as they are will- 
ing to receive. Then you move into 
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this other area and say: If they are 
not going to vote on the issues, how 
do we get them to vote? 


Q. How can you make a decision 
about how much the people are able 
to take? 

A. You have to assume that the peo- 
ple will understand the basic issues 
and give them the facts on those 
issues. I think that what was said 
about foreign policy, particularly in 
the ‘52 campaign, was completely 
indefensible. Criticism of it was ex- 
treme and had the effect of pervert- 
ing the minds of the people. 


Q. How about the use of television 
in the campaign? Do you think it’s 
healthy? 

A. We used it in this campaign. 
Again it’s a question of how you 
used it—whether you use composites, 
what kind of speeches you make, 
whether you misrepresent. 


Q. What does it do to the problem 
of financing a campaign? 

A. Television? It raises the cost. Al- 
though we used quite a bit more 
television than my opponent did, he 
used a lot more billboards. I’m sure 
the cost of his = was high- 


er than mine even though he didn’t 
use much television. 

Q. Is there need for some kind of 
control over this matter? 

A. It’s extremely hard to set limita- 
tions like that. Then the one party 
would say: You set a limit on this 
and then the newspapers murder us 
by giving space to the other party’s 
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candidates. The only way we can 
defend ourselves is by buying space. 


I don’t see any practical solution to 
it. 


Q. How would you characterize 
your political philosophy? 

A. Well, by the terminology we use 
in this country, I suppose you would 
say I am liberal. Really this doesn’t 
mean anything. 


Q. What does it mean to you? How 
would you explain it in general? 

A. I think I would have to ask you 
to look over the program that we got 
out at the beginning of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. This covers what 
I advocate and what I was for. 


Q. I was thinking, in relationship to 
people, and the will of the state? 

A. I suppose this is a fair distinc- 
tion. Liberals in this particular stage 
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in history are more willing to use 
government and government agen- 
cies than are the conservatives. This 
isn’t always the case. The Nazis 
were conservatives, and they were 
advocates of total government. And 
the liberals were opposed to Nazism. 

Most liberals feel that we haven’t 
really gone too far by way of gov- 
ernment interference in social secur- 
ity, for example. Or that we haven’t 
destroyed private initiative with 
things like the Tennessee Valley. I 
am a kind of federalist in the way 
I feel about civil rights, and other 
things like minimum wage and the 
application of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the right-to-work laws. I favor 
stronger federal programs rather 
than no program at all or a program 
left to the discretion or whims of 
the states. These are rather vague 
distinctions. I don’t know what else 
I can do. 


Christian Love 


We should not forget that the fundamental attitude of Catholics who 
wish to convert the world must be, first of all, to love. We must love 
our neighbor and we must love those who are far away, we must love 
our homeland and those of others. We must love our friends and our 
enemies. We must love Catholics, schismatics, Protestants, Anglicans, the 
indifferent Muslims, pagans and atheists. We must love all social classes, 
but particularly those who are most in need of our support and assistance., 
We must love all those who mock us and misunderstand us, those who 
oppose us and those who persecute us. We must love those who deserve 
to be loved and those who do not. We must love our adversaries. No 
man can be our enemy.—Rt. Rev. A. Malouin at the Congress of Caritas- 


Canada, May, 1958. 
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I am persuaded that POAU 
is doing enormous harm to 
the cause of cooperation and 
understanding between Cath- 
olics and Protestants by its 
exaggerated definition of the 
Church-State principle. 


Church, State | 
and the POAU’ 


Rev. JoHN M. Krum 
Chaplain, 
Columbia University 


To THE Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMEs: 


I should like to reply briefly to the letter in the Times of Dec. 3 of 
W. Stanley Rycroft, criticizing a sermon of mine as it was reported in 
your issue of Nov. 17. 

I do not think I was “uninformed” nor that the accusations were “wild 
and unfounded.” It is not a matter of information. Mr. Rycroft’s letter 
does not add to my information about the matters I discussed. The basic 
question between us—and between me and a good many other letter 
writers who have been good enough to write me privately—is one of in- 
terpretation of the facts. 

May I say first that I did not mention in my sermon Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State. I do not 
deny that some of their actions furnished the examples, however, which 
I cited. That organization, and many of the Protestant leaders who sup- 


° A letter which appeared in the correspondence columns of the New York Times, 
December 8, 1958. 
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port it, claim to be upholding the American constitutional system and 
more especially the supposed doctrine of the separation of Church and 
State. 


Recent Interpretation 


My point is that this doctrine is a relatively recent discovery—in the 
exaggerated form in which it is now interpreted—in Protestant circles. 
Its current popularity among Protestants is primarily due, in my opinion, 
to anti-Catholic prejudice, and it is being used in what appear to me 
to be absurd ways. 

Fordham University’s use of the property in Lincoln Square is called 
by Mr. Rycroft a subsidization of a Roman Catholic institution. Would 
he have objected to Columbia University moving in under the same ar- 
rangements? Columbia has a full-time chaplain of the Episcopal Church, 
maintains a Department of Religion headed by an ordained Presbyterian 
minister, and supports in substantial ways the work of Roman Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant clergymen. New York University also carries on a 
religious work in similar ways. 

Mr. Rycroft’s interpretation of the Constitution—if logically applied 
and followed out—would deny public funds to any institution which in- 
cluded religious work in its program. This has never been the interpreta- 
tion placed on the constitutional provisions, as witness West Point and 
Annapolis with their chapels and chaplains. I am entitled to believe that 
the excitement about Fordham was due to its being a Roman Catholic 
institution. 

As to whether the Vatican is a state, I added words which Mr. Ry- 
croft omits to quote: “in the usual sense.” I assume our legal prohibition 
against an American voting in a foreign election is based on a “conflict 
of interest,” since the policies of a foreign state might well be in conflict 
with our own American policies. 

Narrow Legalism 

But the Vatican has no armed forces and no “foreign policy” and the 
participation of American Cardinals in the papal election is a part of 
their religious responsibilities and in no way could imperil American 
policy or interests. Again I am entitled to suspect that a fine and narrow 
legalism has been brought to bear on this point which reflects a funda- 
mental resentment and opposition to the Roman Catholic Church. 

I am persuaded that POAU is doing enormous harm to the cause of 
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cooperation and understanding between Protestants and Roman Catho- 

lics by its exaggerated definition of the Church-State principle, and I am 

convinced also that the enthusiasm of some Protestants for this campaign 

is based upon the fact that, as Professor Will Herberg of Drew University 

says in his book Protestant-Catholic-Jew, “The fear of ‘Rome’ is indeed 

the most powerful cement of Protestant community consciousness” 
(p. 250). 

- think there is a better basis for Protestantism than that. 

Joun M. Krum 

Chaplain of Columbia University, 

New York, Dec. 3, 1958, 


Foreign Aid 


In aiding underprivileged countries we are not to think of ourselves as 
superior because we are economically wealthier; or that those who are 
aided are inferior because economically poorer . . . We need to justify 
our wealth by sharing it; we need to thank God for making us the most 
prosperous nation on the earth; we need the blessing of heaven on our 
hearts and the grace of God on our whole being. Therefore with hu- 
mility and not with pride and superiority we extend our hands to the 
needy. Theirs is the burden of being underprivileged; ours is the burden 
of being overprivileged. It is their stomachs that are empty; it could be 
our hearts that are empty. In any case, they could conceivably do with- 
out our aid, but we cannot continue to be without justice and charity. 

The foreign aid of the United States must introduce some factor be- 
sides the economic, political and military, one which is the strongest in 
our national traditions and one which the Soviets not only lack but re- 
pudiate. They have one fear in our dealing with the rest of the world, 
that we will take cognizance of that defect which makes them suspect 
by all the peoples of Asia and Africa, and that is our belief in God, the 
dignity of the human person, the freedom of conscience, and the princi- 
ple that the State exists for man, not man for the State. When we go 
along with the Communist line that matter alone matters, we are weak 
and they are strong, when we give economic aid on the basis that matter 
alone does not matter, they are powerless and we are strong. 

This is the crux of the question of foreign aid—Most Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen at the White House Conference on Foreign Aspects of U.S. Na- 
tional Security, February 25, 1958. 





The Catholic world has an 
experience extending over 
nearly 2,000 years in bring- 
ing various cultures face to 
face in one ideal and in a 
faith which at the same time 
respects, inspires and tran- 
scends rng 


Culture and Religious Values’ 


LuTHER H. Evans 
Former Director General, Unesco 


OUR attention has been concen- 

trated on “The University Today 
and the Demands of Freedom.” This 
relationship can of course be con- 
sidered from many different points 
of view, and I have no doubt that 
you have explored them under the 
guidance of the most highly qualified 
experts. 

There is, among these divers 
points of view, one that is of partic- 
ular interest to Unesco. The univer- 
sities would seem to be particularly 
fitted to take account of it, precisely 
because of the claims to freedom 
that are now asserting themselves in 
the cultural field. 


I am aware that the two interna- 
tional movements, of Catholic Stu- 
dents on the one hand, and Catholic 
Intellectuals on the other, which to- 
gether form the organization known 
as Pax Romana, comprise federa- 
tions in more than 55 countries in 
all the continents of the world. 
Many of their members belong to 
university circles. For this reason 
you are particularly well placed to 
associate yourselves with one of 
Unesco’s principal undertakings: an 
endeavour to improve mutual appre- 
ciation of Eastern and Western cul- 
tural values. It is a cause of deep 
satisfaction to me that, from its 


*An address delivered at the 24th World Congress of Pax Romana, held in Vienna, 


Aug. 31 to Sept. 6, 1958. 
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beginnings, your very active organi- 
zation has played an important part 
in the implementation of this major 
project. 


The Catholic Experience 

The Catholic world has an experi- 
ence extending over nearly 2,000 
years in bringing various cultures 
face to face in one and the same 
ideal. I would go further and say 
in bringing about a communion of 
various cultures in a faith which 
at the same time respects, inspires 
and transcends them. Further, this 
World Congress affords a concrete 
example of the fact that diversity 
of intellectual and ethnical cultures 
can perfectly well develop within 
the unity of a single doctrine, a 
single ideal of love for all men. This 
experience and this example, of 
which every day sees the continua- 
tion in different forms, should be 
recognized as one of the most extra- 
ordinarily successful results in hu- 
man history of mutual appreciation 
between different cultures. 

The history of missionary work, 
carried out among all the peoples 
of the earth, bears witness to tre- 
mendous endeavours made in the di- 
rection of understanding and adap- 
tation, side by side with fidelity. The 
message which you bear has surely 
found its place in the multitude of 
languages in which the necessary 
words were sometimes lacking for 
the expression of a doctrine. It has 
been proclaimed in the multitude of 
holy places where religious fervor 
came seeking the Divine Presence. 
It has become part of the multitude 
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of ritual ceremonies, social festivi- 
ties and moral customs, 

As the apostles of a creed, men 
have sometimes had to discounte- 
nance certain traditions. They have 
often purged them, have made use 
of them, and some they have safe- 
guarded and beautified. In every 
case they had to understand them 
and to appreciate their value. From 
these traditions, which none wished 
to betray, were to spring new arts, 
institutions and thought in which 
everyone could find traces of his 
own ethnic characteristics. In every 
country, the existence of a native 
priesthood bears witness to the fact 
that the espousal of a certain ideal 
is not the privilege of one race or 
one continent alone, and that a man 


may keep his individuality in com- 


munion with men from other parts. 

The result cannot be ascribed to 
the working of a well-appointed 
machine; it is not automatic; it is 
the outcome of a lucid and prudent 
charity. It was not achieved without 
errors, without difficulties or disputes. 
It is a balance that needs to be con- 
stantly maintained through the com- 
bined action of the mind and the 
heart. This is one of the valuable 
teachings of your past, as also of 
your present: between Eastern and 
Western countries, mutual apprecia- 
tion and mutual good will are pos- 
sible. And this certitude has had 
a heartening effect—si parva licet 
componere magnis—in the task un- 
dertaken by Unesco. 

In carrying out this project of 
mutual understanding, it has been 
more and more clearly realized that 
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religious factors cannot be ignored. 
To leave them aside in the studies 
and research involved on the plea 
of avoiding prejudice would have 
meant falling into another prejudice 
and disregarding an enormous pro- 
portion of the world’s cultures. 

In an endeavour to understand 
the cultural values of the Orient 
and the Occident, to bring to light 
their origins and foundations, to dis- 
cern their full significance for the 
people of those two great zones, the 
religious factor is bound to crop up 
at every step. The metaphysical be- 
liefs held by the men of today may 
have grown away from the ancestral 
faith; the values to which these men 
still hold, the standards with which 
they comply, spontaneously and 
often unconsciously, in their indivi- 
dual and community lives, still bear 


the mark of their origin, and that 
origin is often to be sought in re- 
ligious teachings. 

These fundamental messages are 


not reflected solely in sacred writ- 
ings, nor do they give rise solely to 
rites and beliefs. The day-to-day 
moral conduct of peoples is impreg- 
nated with them. Intellectual sys- 
tems often rest on this fund of be- 
lief. Through the centuries, it has 
been illustrated in literature and the 
arts. Legal systems, too, bear its 
mark. Daily life, even when it is 
largely secularized, still offers to the 
observer a reflection of prescriptions 
of religious origin. 

This central place occupied by 
the religious factor cannot, there- 
fore, be overlooked in any attempt 
to arrive at a real understanding of 
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the values of all the peoples of the 
Orient and the Occident. Perception 
of the true significance of these 
values is impossible without refer- 
ence to the whole of their history 
and content. 

Just as there is a religious factor 
in many of the expressions of cul- 
ture, so a human and cultural value 
may be discerned in every religious 
celebration. It was for this reason 
that the advisory committee on 
Unesco’s major project decided to in- 
clude religious factors within the 
scope of the research and studies un- 
dertaken by Unesco for the purposes 
of improved mutual appr«iation of 
Eastern and Western cultures. In a 
more objective understanding of the 
religious ideas which inspire their 
acts and find expression in their 
culture, it saw a means of drawing 


peoples closer together. 


Competence of Unesco 

It is not, of course, for Unesco 
to venture on to the field of rela- 
tions between different religions or 
churches. Its competence is con- 
fined to the sphere of education, sci- 
ence and culture, and its mission 
does not go beyond that which the 
Governments of its member states 
agree to entrust it. 

Regard for that freedom which is 
essential to cultural life also causes 
it to refrain from any intervention 
in respect of the religious content 
of a culture. Unesco cannot do more 
than examine certain questions, en- 
courage comparisons and exchanges, 
suggest solutions to universally rec- 
ognized problems, and draw atten- 
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tion to human rights. It would be 
wrong for the organization to go 
beyond these strict limits. 

Within these limits it is, however, 
possible—and I am seeing to it that 
this is done—to accord to the re- 
ligious factor the role it should play 
in the development of mutual ap- 
preciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values. To begin with, in 
analyzing and presenting the values 
of each culture, due prominence 
should be given to the religious ele- 
ments which might explain their 
formation and permanence. There 
can, indeed, be no real—that is to 
say, objective—knowledge of cul- 
tural values, for the people of other 
cultures, without a proper apprecia- 
tion of all their aspects. 

And what is true in regard to a 
knowledge of those values is even 
more so in regard to an understand- 
ing of them and icularly in 
regard to that sympathetic apprecia- 
tion which Unesco desires to en- 
courage. Again, fellowships will be 
granted for the study of cultural 
regions. Discussions will be pro- 
moted, such for instance as those 
which took place in Tokyo, from the 
historical standpoint, on “Religion 
and Thought in the Orient and the 
Occident.” Member states are asked 
to prepare reading material on their 
own particular culture. If we think 
of adult education or of youth activi- 
ties, several of the undertakings 
which receive Unesco’s support 
have been launched on the responsi- 
bility of denominational groups and 
are designed to afford people be- 
longing to different religions an op- 
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portunity for better mutual under- 
standing and for closer fellowship. 
Lastly, a number of the master- 
ieces of Eastern and Western 
iterature which are being trans- 
lated, and of the great works of 
art of which Unesco is circulating 
reproductions, are the direct expres- 
sion of the religious genius of vari- 
ous peoples. 

An outstanding feature of these 
activities is that the cultures, and 
the exchanges to which they give 
rise, are not only analyzed from out- 
side but are also interpreted, pre- 
sented and compared by the le 
actually belonging to these different 
spiritual traditions. Unesco endeav- 
ours, whilst keeping within the 
limits im by its constitution 
and the diversity of its 80 member 
states, to encourage an awareness, 
on the of those concerned, of 
the cultural role of the various 
religions and of the religious factors 
immanent in a great many cultures. 


Toward Better Understanding 


By programs of this kind, Unesco 
proposes to help the public in 
Eastern and Western countries to 
understand better the meaning of 
the cultural values of these two 
parts of the world. It is of course 
essential to enable the public in 
Western countries to form an ac- 
curate idea of the wealth and depth 
of the spiritual traditions of the 
Orient. But it is no less important 
to bring the Eastern countries to 
realize that Western civilization is 
not confined to the production of 
machinery and the raising of ma- 
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terial standards of living. It also 
includes preserving the noblest in- 
spirations of man, 

The development of understand- 
ing between Eastern and Western 
countries is one of the sectors where 
the assistance of international non- 
governmental organizations, which 
is of such great value to Unesco, is 
indispensable. Thanks to their co- 
operation, remarkable results have 
already been achieved in regard to 
adult education and youth organiza- 
tions. At their last general assembly, 
the non-governmental organizations 
admitted to consultative arrange- 
ments with Unesco stressed the im- 
portance of the religious factor in 
this major project and stated their 
own intention of contributing active- 
ly to giving it its due importance. 

Among all these organizations, 


Unesco follows with particular atten- 
tion the work of Pax Romana, in- 
cluding the discussions taking place 
at this Congress, which will make it 
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possible to determine the position 
adopted by Catholic intellectuals 
with regard to one of the most im- 
portant problems of our time. Should 
Pax Romana decide to invite similar 
organizations representing other re- 
ligious communities to co-operate 
with it in dealing with this series of 
questions—and a suggestion to this 
effect has been brought unofficially 
to the Secretariat's knowledge— 
Unesco could expect great things of 
that experiment. 

My desire, then, in deciding to 
accept your invitation, was to invite 
you to take part, by your example 
and your work, in what should be 
a great co-operative endeavour to 
consolidate peace, through a better 
appreciation of the cultural values, 
including their religious factors, of 
the Eastern and Western countries. 
Your past achievements and your 
present activities give me full assur- 
ance that you will respond to that 
appeal. 


Unesco’s New Director General 


The election of Vittorino Veronese as Director General of Unesco is 
great good news for anyone who sincerely believes that Catholicism has 
something to offer to the modern world not only on the lower levels but 
in a key intellectual and social position such as Veronese’s. It must have 
come as welcome news to Pope John XXIII, who was an accredited 
observer to Unesco in 1952. Most especially, it would have delighted 
the heart and mind of Pope Pius XII. He worked tirelessly to encourage 
lay Catholics to play a large role in intellectual and social groups that 
were secular but not hostile to Chiistianity—The CatHotic Wortp, 
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Complete and universal dis- 
armament may be a noble 
ideal. As a policy, however, 
it is impossible. The other 
extreme—preparation for the 
“war of survival’—is a peril- 
ous illusion. In the face of 
the Soviet threat, what then 
should our policy be? 


Public Opinion 
and the Problem of War’ 


ig MIGHT be appropriate on this 
occasion to say a few words 
about the new kind of Catholic 
leadership that is required by the 
changing needs of the times. 

The genuine leader is always a 
man of purpose; he has a goal and 
a direction and a drive. But his pur- 
poses are not conceived in the ab- 
stract; they are related to the needs 
of the moment. What then are the 
needs of our present moment and 
what new goals do they set for 
Catholic leadership? 


THomas E. Murray 
Consultant, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy 


First, in common with everyone 
else, I have been struck by the enor- 
mously increased complexity of pub- 
lic affairs, in themselves and in the 
manner in which they put problems 
to the Christian conscience. By con- 
trast, the problems of the past seem 
simple and clear-cut. For instance, 
when the problem was full employ- 
ment, fair wages and an adequate 
measure of security for the working- 
man, it was a clear duty, as the 
bishops saw it in 1919, to strengthen 
the trade union movement. And 


* An address at the 69th Annual Homecoming es of the Catholic University of 
America Alumni Association, Washington, D.C., November 15, 1958. 
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Catholic leadership did much to fur- 
ther the cause of justice in this 
area. Now, however, the power of 
the trade unions has grown so great 
that it has become a problem in it- 
self. The issues are complex. Should 
the power of organized labor be 
somehow curtailed? What restric- 
tions on trade unions are legitimate 
and compatible with the right of 
collective bargaining? How is the 
trade union to be made properly 
responsible to society and properly 
responsive to its own membership? 
These and a dozen other problems 
in this one area admit of no simple 
solution. I do not know that there 
is any one “Catholic answer” to 
them. Yet somehow Catholic social 
action must assume leadership in 
answering them, since they raise is- 
sues of justice. 

To cite one more example, the 
problem of effecting some equitable 
distribution of wealth within the 
boundaries of American society was 
not an easy one, nor is it yet solved. 
But it seems relatively simple in 
contrast with the problem that is 
now being put squarely to the 
United States, namely, the gap be- 
tween the prosperity of the indus- 
trialized one-third of the world, to 
which we belong, and the poverty 
of the other two-thirds. This dis- 
parity in wealth and material devel- 
opment is not only economically 
unjust but politically explosive. But 
how is the problem re, met and 
mastered? Our science and our wis- 
dom, as well as our will to virtuous 
action as a nation, seem to be baf- 
fled. Yet again in this area a duty 
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of leadership falls on the Catholic 
community; for again an issue of 
justice is discernible, as well as an 
issue of world peace. 

Other examples could be given 
of the contrast between the relative 
simplicity of the past and the tre- 
mendous complexity of the present. 
They all point to one conclusion. 
Catholic leadership will have to 
make a shift of emphasis among its 
ideals. In the past the emphasis was 
largely on Catholic action, looking 
to the solution of problems. Now 
the major emphasis will have to be 
on Catholic intelligence, looking to 
an understanding of problems. 

This may be too simple a state- 
ment; but at least it points the con- 
trast. In the past the premium was 
on energy and zeal, use what 
had to be done was fairly well un- 
derstood. Now, however, the pre- 
mium is on wide and accurate 
knowledge, since what has to be 
done will come clear, if at all, only 
after serious study. 

Moreover, it is not simply a mat- 
ter of knowing the facts and tech- 
nical details of a given situation— 
for instance, in problems of foreign 
economic development. This is dif- 
ficult enough. But even more deli- 
cate is the task of clarifying the 
issues and defining the moral obli- 
gations that emerge from particular 
situations. This, I suppose, is the 
task that chiefly falls upon Catholic 
leadership. It would be presumptu- 
ous to think that we can actually 
solve all the varied problems that 
confront the country today. But we 
can and ought to take the lead in 
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creating the kind of intellectual and 
moral atmosphere in which just and 
equitable solutions can be found 
and put in practice. This question of 
what I call atmosphere is very im- 
portant, and I shall return to it later. 

There is a second aspect of our 
changing times by which I, like oth- 
er people, have been impressed. 
Our problems now are not so much 
in the economic order as in the or- 
der of politics, understanding by 
politics the whole range of matters 
that fall under governmental deci- 
sion. Moreover, problems of foreign 
policy now take precedence over 


problems of domestic policy. 


The Overriding Issue 
The overriding issue today is that 


of war and peace. At home it cre- 
ates the problem of defense. This is 
not solely an economic or even a 
military problem; its moral, politi- 
cal, and social aspects grow increas- 
ingly prominent. Abroad, the issue 
of war and peace concretely appears 
in a whole variety of situations all 
over the world. They are severely 
testing the moral and political intelli- 
gence of America. They are also 
testing the strength of America, its 
spiritual as well as its economic and 
technological strength. 

This new situation will also re- 
quire a shift in the emphasis among 
the tasks of Catholic leadership. It 
would, I think, be fair to say that 
the emphasis in the past has been 
on domestic issues and on economic 
issues. It has also been on matters 
of more specifically Catholic con- 


cern, such as education, the family, 
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works of charity, and particular as- 
pects of public morality. Doubtless 
much good has been done in these 
fields; doubtless much more remains 
to be done. But now the needs of a 
larger good are being insistently 
felt, the good of the international 
community, which is the common 
good of all humanity. 

The policies of the American gov- 
ernment are perhaps the most pow- 
erful single factor for the advance- 
ment of this common international 
good. What America does, or fails 
to do, vitally affects the destinies of 
men and nations all over the world. 
“American foreign policy,” said a 
great Catholic intellectual, Miss Bar- 
bara Ward, “is the hope of the 
world.” 

I shall take foreign policy to mean 
not only political and diplomatic 
policies, but also military and arma- 
ment policies. The making of foreign 
_— in this broad sense rests in 
the hands of public officials. But 
they in turn are exposed to power- 
ful pressures from public opinion. 
This fact presents opportunities; it 
also gives rise to dangers. A bad 
policy, political or military, cannot 
long survive under widespread pub- 
lic criticism, intelligently made on a 
basis of fact and principle. There- 
fore public opinion has its opportu- 
nities to protect the common good. 
By the same token, a good policy, 
political or military, cannot survive, 
or even be made, in the face of an 
adverse public opinion that is unin- 
formed and irrational. Therefore 
public opinion can be a danger to 
the common good. 
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In this situation a major task for 
leadership will be the creation and 
maintenance of a sound public opin- 
ion on the issue of peace and war. 
This is, of course, an enormous task. 
To make it manageable for the pur- 
poses of this brief discussion let us 
take only the problem of war. I see 
no reason to believe that American 
public opinion on the problem of 
war in our time is sound and reason- 
able in itself. I see even less reason 
to believe that it is exerting a 
healthy influence on military and 
armament policies. A summary in- 
dictment of American public opin- 
ion on war could be made by say- 
ing quite simply that it is neither 
rational nor Christian. 

This indictment could be briefly 
substantiated by stating a contrast. 
The Christian view of war is con- 
trolled by reason; and it takes ac- 
count of the hard realities of inter- 
national life. In contrast, the popu- 
lar American view of war is con- 
trolled by fear; and it tends to 
ignore political realities of the inter- 
national scene. 


Fear of War 


Obviously the fear of war is a 
basic human feeling. And it would 
be inhuman not to fear war today, 
when we know the train of horrors 
that war brings. However, when this 
fear escapes from the control of rea- 
son it becomes a dangerous coun- 
sellor of policy. It pushes men to 
extreme positions that are unreal 
and unworkable. This is clear in the 
field of armaments, in which m 
own special interests lie. Filled wi 
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fear of nuclear weapons systems, 
some people urge complete and uni- 
versal disarmament as “the only 
solution.” This may be a noble 
ideal; but as a policy it is impos- 
sible. Other people, filled with the 
same fear, urge the exploitation of 
every last technological resource to 
accumulate ever greater nuclear 
striking force, through rockets and 
missiles of all kinds, in order to 
deter war by making war mean utter 
destruction; this, they say, is “the 
only solution.” But this is a perilous 
illusion. 

Both of these two extreme posi- 
tions are based on emotion. And 
both of them, if they are allowed to 
influence policy, will result in disas- 
ter. 

In contrast, the Christian view of 
war is not primarily emotional. It is 
not conceived in fear. It is a moral 
view. And it insists on reckoning 
with all the facts about internation- 
al relations. War, says the Christian 
conscience, is an evil. It can be 
avoided; it ought to be avoided; in- 
deed wars between nations ought 
one day to be banished from the 
earth, along with pestilence and 
famine. However, says the Christian 
conscience, speaking with its charac- 
teristic sense of historical realism, 
the day on which war can be ban- 
ished has not yet dawned. Its light 
cannot break through the dark night 
of menace that hangs over the world 
today in the form of Communist 
imperialism. 

Fear of war must not be allowed 
to confuse our counsels in the face 
of this threat. There are other ways 
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in which civilization can perish than 
by the use of nuclear weapons. Civ- 
ilization perishes when effective re- 
sistance is not opposed to injustice; 
when the sacred order of human 
rights is violated with impunity; 
when violent forces, that act without 
conscience, are allowed to make suc- 
cessful defiance of the laws that 
right conscience holds inviolable. 
Civilization has the right and duty 
to defend itself against these evils by 
all legitimate means; and in an ex- 
tremity of need the use of armed 
force is a legitimate means of self 
defense. 

The Christian conscience is clear 
about these stern principles. It is no 
less clear about the facts of our 
time. The central fact is the cold 
war. This, I take it, is both a politi- 
cal and a military concept. We stand 
under constant political pressures 
from our Communist adversary. We 
also stand under the constant threat 
of the use of armed force. 

The whole situation is full of dan- 
gers. But in the face of them the 
man of reason does not go into a 
panic. He does not rush off into ex- 
tremes of armament or disarmament 
under the single impulse of a fear 
of war. His realization of the dan- 
ger of war does not make him think 
that war is the only danger; he un- 
derstands the dangers of political 
defeat. And when he considers the 
danger of war he does not commit 
the folly of those who are so hypno- 
tized by the destructive potentiali- 
ties of massive nuclear weapons that 
they can think of war only in terms 
of all-out nuclear war. The man of 
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reason does not share in the hysteria 
of those who believe that America is 
caught between the horns of a fear- 
ful dilemma and must choose either 
to surrender to Communist imperial- 
ism or else cooperate in the anni- 
hilation of mankind. 


The Man of Reason 


The man of reason does not think 
of war as a means of survival. He 
knows that a war of survival is a 
political, military, and moral absurd- 
ity. He believes that it is within the 
power of political intelligence and 
military sagacity to avoid this ab- 
surdity. And he accepts the moral 
duty of avoiding it. 

From this standpoint he faces the 
many issues that are at stake in the 
cold war. He realizes that his prob- 
lem is to fashion policies that will 
cope with these issues successfully. 
As they arise, here and there, in to- 
day’s vast arena of international con- 
flict, all these issues are limited. 
None of them raise the issue of sur- 
vival. The real danger is that in 
each of them we may suffer a limit- 
ed defeat. And a series of limited 
defeats would be the really serious 
thing. It would mean a shift, to our 
disadvantage, in the political bal- 
ance of power. And this would hap- 
pen on top of the disadvantageous 
shift in the technological and mili- 
tary balance of power that has al- 
ready occurred or that shortly will 
occur, particularly in the possession 
of small nuclear weapons for use by 
land armies. 

It is in these terms that the issue 
of survival really comes up. Neither 
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ourselves nor the Soviet Union could 
= survive an all-out war; 

ence in an all-out war survival is 
not an issue. But it is different in the 
case of a series of limited defeats 
inflicted on us by political or mili- 
tary means. If the Soviet Union 
could inflict this kind of piecemeal 
defeat on us, the Soviet Union would 
survive; but the United States would 
not. 

I think that it is in such limited 
and concrete terms that the issue of 
war is put to us today. The first 
on is whether we shall be 
able to achieve limited political solu- 
tions to the limited conflicts that 
arise in the individual problem-areas 
in the world. The second question is 
whether we shall be in a position to 
use limited force to check armed ag- 
gression in these circumscribed 
areas, if the use of force becomes 
necessary, as a last resort, in defense 
of values that we cannot surrender. 
A third question, in which I have 
been vitally interested, is whether 
we shall have the wisdom and cour- 
age to pursue a rational armament 
policy that will put us in possession 
of the great numbers of tactical nu- 
clear weapons, of low kiloton yield, 
that are needed for limited military 
engagements. 

Here I come back to the problem 
of the leadership of public opinion 
on the issue of war. I do not think 


that the American public is thinking 
of war or of weapons in these limit- 
ed terms. These are the right terms, 
in which the man of reason should 
be thinking. But the mind of the 
American public is dominated by 
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fear, not by the principles of reason 
and by the facts of the world scene. 
War is not — as it — be, 
as a pros whose ibility and 
Seotiiaal tx-antens a os be 
coolly assessed. It has become a sort 
of nightmare. This is so chiefly be- 
cause the public, when it thinks of 
war at all, always thinks of the Big 
War, the War of Survival that no 
one will survive. For several years 
I have been endeavoring to spread 
my conviction that limited war is 
the real danger, and that a small- 
weapons program is the real need. 
But my efforts have been without 
wide success. The efforts of others 
in the same direction have likewise 
met with little success. To the popu- 
lar imagination the word “war” sum- 
mons up only one image, a vision of 
total catastrophe. 


A Striking Contradiction 

Like a nightmare, it evokes one 
of two reactions. Some le for- 
get it, as too horrible to think about; 
others become obsessed by it, as so 
horrible that they can think of noth- 
ing else. The flight is either to panic 
or to apathy. And the wild irration- 
ality of the popular mood about 
war is shown in a most striking con- 
tradiction. On the one hand, Cape 
Canaveral is regarded as a symbol 
of security. On the other hand, the 
Nevada nuclear test site is regarded 
as a symbol of menace. 

The popular attitude toward the 
ballistic missile program, when it is 
not apathetic, is enthusiastic. The 
people are largely “for” the ICBM. 
They are not even troubled by the 
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fact that the technology of space- 
flight is being perverted to the uses 
of militarism. This development is 
highly dangerous; but it is silently 
accepted by unreasoning people in 
the sacred name of “security.” On 
the other hand, an immense amount 
of popular fear and antipathy has 
come to center on nuclear tests. Be- 
cause the fear is unreasoning, it 
makes no distinctions between vari- 
ous kinds of tests and between vari- 
ous ways of conducting them. 

There is indeed good reason to 
fear tests of large weapons in the 
megaton range. They create dangers 
to health. And, as I have often in- 
sisted, they are not necessary, since 
our weapons strength in the mega- 
ton range has already gone beyond 
rational bounds. But tests of small 
weapons are quite a different propo- 
sition. We now know that they can 
successfully be carried out under- 
ground. Their effects can thus be 
completely controlled. No hazards 
result from them. In consequence, 
the Nevada test site need not be 
considered a symbol of menace. On 
the contrary, from the standpoint of 
reason it ought to present itself as a 
symbol of ors The fact is that 
our security vitally depends on con- 
tinued progress in perfecting the 
technology of small weapons; and 
this progress cannot be assured with- 
out tests. 

I should add here that eight years 
of close association with all phases 
of the nuclear weapons situation do 
not permit me to subscribe to the 
statements, currently being made, 
that the United States is ahead of 
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the Soviet Union in nuclear weapons 
systems. These statements are par- 
ticularly dubious when they imply 
that we are also ahead in the field 
of small nuclear weapons. More- 
over, if we are inferior in stocks of 
low-yield kiloton weapons, we be- 
come vulnerable to a particularly 
insidious form of nuclear blackmail. 
In a war begun with limited weap- 
ons we might have to bear the onus 
and the guilt, in our own eyes and 
before world opinion, of being the 
first to use weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

At all events, despite the facts 
of the case and despite the counsels 
of reason, popular opinion, both in 
America and abroad, remains in the 
grip of an unreasoning and undis- 
criminating fear of all kinds of nu- 
clear tests. And the voice of this 
fear seems to have carried the day, 
against the voice of reason and fact. 
Our government seems to believe 
that it has a popular mandate to stop 
nuclear tests—to stop all kinds of 
nuclear tests, both large and small, 
whether conducted aboveground or 
underground. Here is an example 
of public opinion exerting an influ- 
ence on public policy. But is the in- 
fluence healthy? I hardly think so. 


Dangerous Nonsense 


It seems that the American peo- 
ple are saying two things. First, the 
continued development of ballistic 
missiles with megaton warheads is 
necessary for our security. Second, 
the continued development of small 
nuclear weapons, for use by infantry 
and naval forces, is not necessary for 
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our security. In other words, the 
only danger is the Big War, the War 
of Survival. The danger of limited 
war may be safely disregarded. 
When people say these two things 
together, they are talking nonsense. 
And this popular nonsense becomes 
dangerous when it is made the 
premise of public policy. 

Even if the popular climate of 
opinion were sober and reasonable, 
it would be difficult enough to de- 
vise military and armament policies 
that would be rational, and suited 
to the concrete possibilities of nu- 
clear war. But it is almost impos- 
sible to devise such policies in the 
irrational mood that prevails today, 
when popular thinking about war is 
dominated by fear, and by all the 
extremist, one-sided and over-simple 
views that fear dictates. 

This then is the task I propose— 
to illumine and clarify popular 
thought and feeling about the issue 
of war today, in such wise that 
sound public opinion may be 
brought to bear on governmental 
policies, criticizing them when they 
are inept, and supporting them 
when they are sensible. It is a task 
for leadership. The present muddle 
of public opinion was caused by 
bad leadership or confused leader- 
ship or no leadership at all. The 
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muddle can be corrected if enlight- 
ened leadership is forthcoming. One 
would be glad to see it come from 
governmental circles. But it must al- 
so come from elsewhere. And surely 
the Catholic community could be 
expected to take an important lead. 
We do boast, after all, that Catholic 
thinkers have always taken the lead 
in the elaboration of the civilized 
tradition of warfare. The problem 
today is to apply this tradition to 
the formation of public opinion and 
public policy. 

I have spoken of the complexity of 
our contemporary problems and the 
need for an exact understanding of 
them. Knowledge and an experience 
of affairs are greatly important. But 
I would remind you in conclusion 
that leadership is always a moral 
act. It supposes that a man has 
meditated long and deeply on the 
values, human and Christian, that 
lie at the basis of right order and 
freedom in human society. Only 
from this meditation does a man 
come forth with the conviction and 
courage necessary for leadership. 
His basic purpose will always be 
moral—to defend the goods of man 
from the forces of evil. And the 
strongest support of this purpose will 
be his understanding that the goods 


of man are God’s goods. 
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Pius XII was personally in- 
strumental in organized ac- 
tion to help Jewish victims of 
nazism and fascism. Today, 
15 years later, much more 
can be told about the late 
Pontiff and his efforts in be- 
half of the Jews at a critical 
moment in world history. 


Pius XII and the Jews’ 


N JUNE 4, 1944, when the Al- 

lies entered Rome, the Jewish 

News Bulletin of the British Eighth 
Army spoke out: 


To the everlasting credit of the people 
of Rome, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, the lot of the Jews has been 
made easier by their truly Christian of- 
fers of assistance and shelter. Even 
now, many still remain in places which 
opened their doors to hide them from 
the fate of deportation to certain death 
. .» The full story of the help given to 
our people by the Church cannot be 
told for obvious reasons, until after the 
war. 


Today, 496 million Catholics all 
over the world, among them almost 
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35 million Americans, mourn the 
passing of their spiritual leader, Pope 
Pius XII. Representatives of other 
religions extend their profound sym- 
pathy to the Catholic world on its 
great loss. And today, almost fifteen 
years later, much more can be told 
about Pope Pius XII and his efforts 
in behalf of Jews at critical mo- 
ments in world history. 

It is known today that Pius XII 
was, to a large extent, personally 
instrumental in organized action to 
help Jewish victims of nazism and 
fascism. He made clear his profound 
concern in many ways. After the 
liberation of Rome, while there was 
apprehension over the fate of Jew- 


* Reprinted from the ADL Bulletin, 515 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y., October, 1958. 
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ish prisoners in Nazi-Fascist hands 
in Northern Italy and Germany, he 
made one of his most fervent pleas 
for brotherhood: 


For gree _—— have been most 
unj trea despised. It is time 
on a treated with justice and hu- 
manity. God wills it and the Church 
wills it. St. Paul tells us that the Jews 
are our brothers. Instead of being treat- 
ed as strangers, they should be wel- 
comed as friends. 

Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli became 
Pontiff six months before the begin- 
ning of World War II. For a long 
time, he realized that the world was 
on the brink of the bloodiest war in 
history. The preservation of peace— 
“the fairest of all God’s gifts”—was 
his driving concern. His temper and 
reactions were controlled by an 
acute, brilliant mind trained in the 
diplomatic service of the Vatican. 
It was a mind simultaneously active 
on several levels—diplomatic, hu- 
manitarian, charitable. During the 
early years of his reign, he made 
very few solemn political declara- 
tions lest he contribute to the angers 
and dissension of the world. His in- 
terest was not war, but peace. 


Opposition to Nazism 


But his opposition to nazism and 
his efforts to help Jews in Europe 
were well known to the suffering 
world. Despite the fact that Cardinal 
Pacelli had spent 12 years in Ger- 
many as a Papal Nuncio and was 
instrumental in signing a Concordat 
between Germany and the Vatican, 
both Hitler and Mussolini—through 
a violent press campaign—tried to 
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prevent his election as new Pontiff. 

The day after his election, the 
Berlin Morgenpost said: “The elec- 
tion of Cardinal Pacelli is not ac- 
cepted with favor in Germany be- 
cause he was always opposed to 
nazism and practically determined 
the policies of the Vatican under 
his predecessor.” 


During the War 

After the war started, on March 
11, 1940, Von Ribbentrop, after a 
formal request for an audience, was 
received by the Pope. The German 
Foreign Secretary went into a 
lengthy harangue on the invincibil- 
ity of the Third Reich, the inevita- 
bility of a Nazi victory, and the 
futility of Papal alignment with the 
enemies of the Fuehrer. 

The Pope listened patiently and 
impassively to the very end of 
Von Ribbentrop’s speech. Then he 
opened an enormous register on his 
desk and, in perfect German, began 
a recital of the catalogue of persecu- 
tions inflicted by the Third Reich 
upon individuals in Poland. He listed 
the date, place and precise details 
of each crime. The audience was 
terminated, the Pope’s position clear. 

Pius XII’s humanitarian efforts to 
ease the lot of the Jews continued 
throughout the war. French, Dutch, 
Ukrainian bishops acted on behalf 
of Jews on instructions from the 
Pope. Their success or failure was 
determined, to a large extent, by 
the degree of cooperation received 
from the local population. 

The Holy See established several 
offices devoted to rescue work 
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among the victims of Nazis—includ- 
ing, of course, Jews. The Relief 
Commission and Commission for 
Help to Refugees were among 
them. The three letters U.I.V. (Uf- 
fizio Informazioni Vaticano—Vatican 
Office of Information) are remem- 
bered by hundreds of thousands who 
first heard them in connection with 
news of relatives who had been 
missing, interned, or enslaved. 

When the Fascist regime in Italy 
started to expel Jewish citizens from 
governmental and scientific posi- 
tions, the Pope invited many of 
them to the Vatican. The president 
and two professors of the University 
of Rome and a famous geographer, 
all Jews ousted by the Fascists, re- 
ceived important positions in the 
Vatican City. Bernard Berenson re- 
ceived asylum in a villa near Flor- 
ence, which belonged to the Min- 
ister of the Holy See to the Repub- 
lic of San Marino. Under the flag 
of the Vatican’s diplomatic immu- 
nity, he and his family lived there 
until British and American troops 
arrived in the late summer of 1944. 

When Rabbi Herzog appealed to 
Pius XII from Jerusalem, the Pon- 
tiff answered that he would do “all 
in my power to end the persecution 
of the Jews.” 

Thousands of Jewish refugees 
poured into Vatican City; thousands 
of others sought shelter in the ba- 
silicas and other buildings of the 
Holy See outside the Vatican wall. 
No less than 15,000 were sheltered 
at Castel Gandolfo. The Pope sent 
by hand a letter to the bishops in- 
structing them to lift the enclosure 
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from convents and monasteries so 
that they could become refuges for 
the Jews. When the Nazis forbade 
ritual slaughter, the Pope sent sho- 
hetim into Vatican City to perform 
the ritual slaughter there and store 
food for Jews sheltered there. 
Throughout the city, priests and 
nuns often at great personal risk 
smuggled Jews to places of sanctu- 
ary in churches, monasteries and 
other institutions. More than 180 
places of refuge were made avail- 
able in Rome and secret asylum giv- 
en to more than 7,000 fugitive Jews. 

As a result of these activities, 
often reported in the official press of 
the Holy See, the Fascist press even 
referred to the Osservatore Romano 
as “a mouthpiece of the Jews.” 

At one point, Hitler threatened 
to enter Vatican City. The German 
Ambassador in Rome talked him 
out of it. 

Once, the Chief Rabbi of Rome 
was summoned and told that he was 
expected to deliver to German au- 
thorities—by noon of the following 
day—one million lire and 100 
pounds of gold. If he failed, the 
Nazis said, they would order the 
immediate dispersal of Jews—which 
meant atrocities and death. The 
rg community of Rome did not 

ave one hundred pounds of gold 
and the Chief Rabbi appealed for 
help to Pius XII. The Pope imme- 
diately instructed the Vatican treas- 
urer to raise whatever amount was 
still needed. In less than a day, by 
melting down religious vessels, one 
hundred pounds of gold were raised. 

Italian Jews know how much 
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they owed to Pius XII. A prominent 
Jewish citizen of Rome declared: 
“Our Catholic brothers have done 
more for us than we can ever do 
to repay.” And another Jew, at a 
meeting of the National Committee 
of Liberation, said: “It was in the 
name of the frankest feeling of 
brotherhood that the Church did 
its utmost, to rescue our threatened 
people from destruction. The su- 
preme ecclesiastical authorities and 
all those priests who suffered for us 
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in imprisonment and in concentra- 
tion camps have our eternal grati- 
tude.” 

After the war, Pius XII addressed 
a group of Euro ews who had 
po 4 the en. Sate thank him 
“for his generosity on their behalf 
during their persecution.” The Pope, 
obviously moved by the demonstra- 
tion, told them heat the Church 
“, . . could rise above all narrow 
and arbitrary limits created by hu- 


man selfishness and racial passions.” 


Profit and the Landlord 


Catholic landlords, of course, have a right to look for profit from their 
properties, but they should never let profit alone be the deciding factor 


in their choice of tenants. A Catholic landlord who would deliberately 
exclude tenants with children, or who would be interested in profit alone 
to the exclusion of other human values would be hard to defend. 

In recalling these problems, it might be well to think back to the 
words of Our Lord: “Come, blessed of My Father, take possession of the 


kingdom prepared for you . 


. . I was a stranger and you took me in... 


As long as you did it for one of these, the least of My brethren, you did 
it for Me."—The Ave Manta, December 6, 1958. 





DOCUMENTATION 


The birth of the Lord is an 
announcement of unity and 
peace in all the world. It is 
a renewed pledge of good 
will, of justice and of frater- 
nity toward all Christian na- 
tions. 


Christmas Message’ 


Joun XXIII 


mM LORD Cardinal, We thank you for the gracious words of affec- 
tion which you have addressed to Us in the name of the entire 
Sacred College, the sight of whose renewed youth today gives Us great 
pleasure. We are grateful also for the happy reference you have been 
pleased to make to the joy and expectation of the whole world, of the 
distinguished representatives of the various nations and of the Roman 
prelates for the beginning of this new pontificate. 

Nevertheless, from the knowledge, however imperfect, which We have 
of Ourselves, and in submission of spirit, We feel the need to declare 
that it is not simply owing to the human and cordial behavior of Our 
lowly self that there has suddenly come to be given us—as you so kindly 
said—the sympathy of peoples and governments, particularly marked in 
the outbursts of joy and respect from the people of Rome close around 
Us. It is rather owing to a renewed outpouring of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit which was promised to the Church of Jesus Christ, and which 


® December 23, 1958. 
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continues to call forth the varied manifestations of a medley of tongues 
that the many wonderful displays of devotion around Us evoke. 

We take pleasure in recalling, My Lord Cardinal, the journey back 
from the Lateran to the Vatican, accompanied by yourself and Cardinal 
Pizzardo on November 23, exactly a month ago, after We had taken 
possession of Our Cathedral of St. John, along ‘the streets of the city: 
that throng, assembled in such numbers, and their behavior and greet- 
ings, at once joyful, respectful and devout! 

And on December 8 at the Piazza di Spagna, and afterwards at St. 
Mary Major—Ah! what triumphal jubilation of voice and heart, as at the 
linking of the two names so dear to the Romans, Mary Immaculate and 
the Pope! 

Similar demonstrations of popular affection are renewed as often as 
people have occasion to wait for Us or come into Our presence in the 
great halls of the Apostolic Palace. 

And it is a special consolation not only to have proof of how the great 
throng which seeks Us, calls upon Us and keeps up its applause, is made 
up principally of the youth of every class, throbbing with devout venera- 
tion and a lively and untarnished enthusiasm, but to be assured that these 
young people are ready and energetic, to a greater extent than the old 


and the middle-aged, in the defense of, and in doing honor to, the legacy 
of Christ, the glorious and everlasting King of Peoples of all time. 


The Revered Memory of the “Pastor Angelicus” 


These first respectful expressions of homage for the new Pope in no 
way detract from the continuation of the universal grief which accom- 
panied to the threshold of Heaven the pure and blessed soul of Our im- 
mediate predecessor, Pius XII. On the contrary, it is to him that they are 
in great part due. It was especially to Pius XII and to the unfathomable 
grace of which he availed himself in the course of a great pontificate 
of nearly 20 years that belongs the merit of having poured out upon the 
flock of Christ the enlightening treasures of heavenly wisdom and the 
burning fervor of pastoral zeal. 

The lowly son of the people who, in the turn of events not only hu- 
man but also divine, has been called by Divine Providence to take his 
place—“I have lifted up one chosen from my people” (Psalms 88:20)— 
has no other aim save to urge Christians along that saving path of good- 
ness and mercy, which both uplifts and encourages him. Everything 
then contributes to a mitigation of the sorrow felt for the death of our 
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father and Pontiff, whom We already like to regard as joined in Heaven 
with God’s saints, and from there also, to be dispensing renewed strength 
to those Christians who survive him, and who will continue to venerate 
for generations his beloved aud sacred memory. 


A Monument to His Wisdom and Apostolic Zeal 


On the occasion of the annual celebrations for the holy feast of Christ- 
mas, it was the practice of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to transform the 
simple and long customary exchange of friendly greetings into a timely 
discourse filled with rich significance. In it he would explain, with a 
depth and breadth of theological and mystical insight skillfully directed 
at practice, his deepest thoughts as Supreme Pontiff regarding the chang- 
ing circumstances of discipline and often of the lack of it, in the personal, 
domestic, civic and social spheres. Modern inventions for the communica- 
tion of thought and speech brought the teaching and the appeal of the 
Pope directly to every part of the earth. By those =eans he invited the 
submission of many thoughtful men of upright conscience by proposing 
recourse to serious meditation and to » \een and exact appreciation of, 
and distinction between, truth + error, between what is most attrac- 
tive and what is fallacio~s 2nd dangerous temptation bringing about dis- 
order and pi. 

While Preparing Ourselves for this personal meeting in preparation 
for @aristmas, it seemed to Us impossible to do anything better than to 
ween to the echoes of those discourses or radio messages to the entire 
world of our late Holy Father, Pius XII. Even the mere fact of recalling 
them seemed to Us a tribute worthy of him and of the occasion, since 
in the house deprived of the presence of its former father now gone to 
eternity, it brings comfort to the devoted children gathered around the 
apparently extinguished hearth, to recall his beloved voice, his treasured 
sayings, his salutary warnings. 

What light, and how soothing to the spirit merely to listen, even from 
afar, to his utterances! From 1939 to 1957 there were 19 radio mes- 
sages, each one a masterpiece of theological, juridical, ascetical, political 
and social learning. Each and every discourse was set in the splendor 
of that doctrine which has for its central theme Jesus of Bethlehem; for 
its inspiration, the great fire of pastoral zeal for souls and nations; for 
its chief point of guidance, the mysterious star which proclaims the 
eternal truth of the spiritual and every form of life, and of the history 
of persons and nations. 
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The series begins—at Christmas of 1939—with the description of the 
fundamental points for the peaceful co-existence of nations. It proceeds 
in 1940 to the prerequisites for a new order in Europe; in 1941, to those 
for the new international order. In 1942 the internal order of states 
and nations is dealt with. In 1943 the speech is about the light from 
the Star of Bethlehem for the disillusioned, the hopeless and the faith- 
ful, along with the principles for a program of peace. 

In 1944, in the sixth year of the war, there was set forth the problem 
of democracy and light is cast upon it. In the years which follow, peace 
is abundantly given a place of honor. In 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948 it 
is always peace, considered from different points of view. 

In 1949 the proclamation of the Holy Year was explained, a year 
which he wished to be one of the Great Return and the Great Forgive- 
ness. Then in 1950 was resumed the theme of the peace of nations, in- 
ternal and external, and in 1951, the Church and peace. In 1952 there 
follows a moving ac-ount of mankind in misery and the strengthening 
of Christ. In 1953 we have an accurate and revealing document on 
mechanical progress in the wox44 and peace. In 1954 there was explained 
the co-existence of meh in fear, in tsar and in truth. In 1955 are de- 
scribed the attitudes of modern man when c..f,onted with the feast of 
Christmas and Christ in the historical and soci jjfe of mankind. In 
1956 we have the dignity and the limitations of human natu... 9 rea- 
soned argument replete with pure doctrine and with applicat...., ;, 
actual conditions in the life of individuals. Finally, in 1957, the sub), 
is Christ, source and guarantee of harmony in the world—wonderful and 
consoling pages which sum up the whole thought of Pope Pius XII. 

His glorious and noble tomb in the Vatican basilica, near that of St. 
Peter, cannot receive a more splendid and more fitting adornment than 
the titles of these Christmas radio messages of the years of his pontificate. 

The spirit, also, is repeatedly moved whenever the thought occurs 
that these are only 19 examples of a teaching which is with difficulty 
contained within a set of 20 volumes: truly, a marvelous doctrinal 
and pastoral activity, that gives to Pius XII’s name an assured place 
with posterity. Moreover, quite apart from any official declaration which 
would be premature, the threefold title of Eminent Teacher, Light of 
Holy Church, Lover of the Divine Law well befits the blessed memory of 
him, the Pontiff of our favored age. 

For one wishing to sum up in two comprehensive words the living 
substance of this teaching contained in the 19 Christmas messages and 
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20 volumes of the rich collection of written and spoken words of Pius 
XII, it is enough to utter these words: unity and peace. 


These words support the entire world from its creation to the con- 
summation of its history: in this there is unity. They express the bene- 
ficent and fruitful light of the grace of Christ, Son of God and Redeemer 
and Glorifier of mankind: in this there is peace. The only condition re- 
quired on the part of man is good will, which is also a grace of God, 
but which must be freely conditioned upon man’s response. The lack of 
this response of human freedom to God’s call to the service of His merci- 
ful designs constitutes the most terrible problem of human history and 
of the lives of individual men and peoples. 


The commemoration of the birth of Jesus never ceases to renew each 
year the announcement of the same doctrine, and on the same theme: 
unity and peace. Unfortunately human history records at the beginnings 
a bloody episode: brother killed brother. The law of love, which the 
Creator had imprinted on the heart of man, was torn by an evil will 
which suddenly led humanity onto the paths of injustice and disorder. 
Unity was broken and it took nothing less than the intervention of the 
Son of God Himself, who accepted through obedience to reconstruct the 
holy bonds of the human family, so soon compromised. The price of its 
reconstitution was His own blood. 


This reconstitution still goes on. Jesus founded a Church, impressing 
upon it the character of unity, achieved by gathering to itself all human 
nations under its immense shelter which extends from sea to sea. Oh, why 
could not this unity of the Catholic Church be heeded directly and 
through the divine call to the interests of the spiritual order? Why could 
it not be applied also to the recomposition of racial differences and the 
differences between nations mutually attentive to the purposes of living 
together in society, confirmed by laws of justice and by fraternity? 

Here enters the principle, familiar to believers, that the good service 
of God and of His justice is also favorable to the advantage of the civil 
community of peoples and of nations. 

The recollection of some 10 years or so ago is still alive in Our spirit, 
when certain representatives of the Orthodox Church—as they call them- 
selves—of the Near East proposed, with the practical cooperation of 
certain governments, to provide for greater natioual unity, undertaking 


it with the agreement between various Christian confessions of diverse 
rite and diverse history. 


a 
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Unfortunately the current of overriding concrete interests and nation- 
alistic preoccupations rendered fruitless those intentions, which were 
in themselves good and worthy of respect. And the vexing problem of the 
broken unity of the heritage of Christ still remains and obstacles still 
hinder its solution. It will be a long road of burdening difficulties and 
uncertainties. The sadness of this sorrowful observation does not arrest, 
nor will it arrest, We hope to God, the effort of Our soul to continue the 
loving invitation to Our dear separated brothers, who also carry on their 
forehead the name of Christ and who read His holy and blessed Gospel, 
and who are not insensible to the inspirations of religious piety, of bene- 
ficent and blessed charity. 


The Pursuit of Unity 


Recalling the words of Our predecessors—from Leo XIII to Pius XII, 
through St. Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI who extended from the 
Apostolic Chair the invitation to unity—permit Us (by which We mean, 
will you permit Us?) to say that We intend to pursue humbly, but 
fervently, Our duty urged upon Us by the words and example of Jesus, 
the Divine Good Shepherd, which He continues to speak to Us in the 
vision of the harvests which whiten the vast missionary fields: “Them 
also I must bring . . . and there shall be one fold and one shepherd” 
(John 10:16); and which He speaks to Us in the prayer raised to His 
Father in the last hours, in the imminence of the supreme sacrifice: 
“That all may be one, even as thou, Father, in me and I in thee; that 
they also may be one in Us that the world may believe that thou has sent 
me” (John 17:21). 

It is these calls, so profound and so sublime, upon which peace turns, 
the peace of Christmas, the peace of Christ; the desire of souls and of 
peoples, the complement of every grace of Heaven and of earth; the 
peace which, wherever and as long as it is missing, leaves the world in 
agony; and wherever it is present, as the Angels of Bethlehem announced, 
fills the spirit and the heart with exultation. 

My Lord Cardinal, your so noble and loving greeting, offered to Us 
in the name of all the most eminent Cardinals, both the elders and the 
newly created, and in the name of all the Roman prelates, We take 
pleasure in repeating, touches Us strongly from the first word to the 
last and again We thank you for it. 

The birth of the Lord is an announcement of unity and of peace in 
all the world. It is a renewed pledge of good will put to the service of 
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order, of justice and of fraternity toward all Christian nations, come to- 
gether in a common desire for understanding, of great respect for the 
holy liberty of collective life in the three-fold religious, civil and social 
order. 

There has been referred to Us the gracious and genial project of the 
Italian radio-television network to make resound in sweet unison at the 
first stroke of the Christmas Festival the sound of the humble parish 
bells where this new Servant of the Servants of the Lord who speaks 
was born and baptized, with the bell of Venice, whence this person de- 
parted to undertake the unexpected duty which Providence entrusted to 
Him, and with the most solemn bells of St. Peter’s in the Vatican. They 
are to be joined in festive harmony with all the harmonious voice of 
the world to make one single universal announcement, for one single in- 
vitation to unity and peace. 

May the Lord grant that this important invitation may be listened. to 
everywhere. In some parts of the world no ear is given to this invitation. 
Where the notions most sacred to Christian civilization are smothered 
and extinguished, where the spiritual and divine order is weakened and 
where people succeed in weakening the concept of supernatural life, it 
is a very sad duty to recognize evil intent, the proofs of which are now 
common knowledge. 

Though wishing to be courteous in judging, in excusing and in as- 
sessing the seriousness of the atheistic and materialistic conditions to 
which several nations have been and are subjected, and which groan 
under their weight, yet one cannot deny the slavery of individuals and 
masses, the slavery of thought and the slavery of labor. The Holy Book 
tells us of the Tower of Babel which was built in the first centuries of 
history on the plain of Sennaar and which ended in confusion. Other 
such towers are being built even now in several regions of the earth 
and they will certainly end as the first. But the illusion for many is great 
and ruin is threatening. Only unity and a strengthening of the apostolate 
of truth and true human and Christian fraternity will be able to halt the 
impending grave dangers. 

We have already had occasion in recent days to single out the gravest 
facts about the liberty of the Church in several parts of the world—for 
example in that immense land of China. What has happened for years 
in the vast territories behind the Iron Curtain is almost too well known 
to need further illustration. 

There is nothing martial or violent in the attitudes of men of faith. 
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It is necessary, however, to be watchful in the night that gathers: to 
take account of the deceits and to number, first, the enemies of God 
and then to number ourselves and to take part in every defense of Chris- 
tian principles, which are now and always the breastplate of true justice. 

Christmas time is a time of good works and of warm charity. The 
exercise of these, which gives substance and meaning to civilization, 
which takes its norm from Christ, has the 14 works of mercy for its ob- 
ject. Christmas must mark the maximum of religious and peaceful fervor 
for this overflowing of unity and charity toward one’s brothers, the needy 
and the sick, toward the little ones, and toward suffering of every kind 
and every name. 

May this be a constructive Christmas. May as many as hear this voice 
over the airwaves, rising above the harmony of the bells to invite all to 
union and to prayer in homage to the humble person of the new Pope, 
may they wish to reenforce their good intentions for the sanctification 
of the New Year so that it may become for all the world a year of jus- 
tice, of blessings, of goodness and of peace. 


“Spiritual Apartheid” 


We've wondered for a long time what this business of children going 
to one Mass on Sundays and parents to another should be called. Bishop 
Malcolm A. MacEachern of Charlottetown, Canada, offers a choice 
phrase: “spiritual apartheid.” He deplores the segregation system in which 
children go to Communion by themselves, and in which even adults go 
with their societies. “The family pew is no more. No wonder so many 
in their early teens manifest signs of drifting away from the sacraments 


when they lack the guiding hand and example of their parents.”—The 
Sicn, January, 1959. 





The uncontrolled recourse to 
tranquilizers is a danger to 
the public when they are 
pol solely as a means to 
avoid the tensions, fears and 
difficulties which accompany 
ordinary, everday life. 


On Psychotherapy 


Prus XII 


"Ry nbn you have not wished the International College of 
Neuro-Psychopharmacology, founded last year in Zurich, to inaugu- 
rate its general assemblies anywhere else but in Rome, where learned 
specialists in all fields, drawn by the incomparable prestige of the 
Eternal City, like to hold their congresses. 

This first international neuro-psychopharmacological meeting is des- 
tined, according to the aims which your college has proposed, to pro- 
mote research and exchange of information, as well as collaboration 
among the psychopharmacological, clinical and experimental sciences. 
It also gives particular attention, We note with pleasure, to medical- 
social problems which involve the use of psychotropic medication in 
psychiatric therapy. 

Therefore, you are welcome here. During these days as you discuss 
and exchange amicably information on experiments undertaken and re- 
sults obtained, may you have the joy of seeing the work dear to your 


hearts develop and thus find great encouragement in the pursuit of your 
studies. 


* An address to the meeting of the International College of Neuro-Psychopharma- 
cology, Rome, September 9, 1958. 
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Recent Progress in Psychopharmacology 


For some time humanity has been interested in products capable of 
acting on the nervous system and exercising an influence on its psychic 
functions. Alcohol and opiates, for example, are universally well known 
for the short-lived euphoria and relaxation which they produce, thus 
shielding the individual from the distressing or too burdensome realities 
of daily life. The fairly recent discovery of barbiturates has added a 
new weapon to the medical arsenal of products capable of exercising a 
depressing action on the central nervous system. Surgery in particular 
has made wide use of it. 


But during the past several years, We have seen agents of an entirely 
new type introduced into laboratories and psychiatric clinics. They have 
rapidly acquired great notoriety and now arouse considerable interest, 
judging by the number of publications, symposiums and congresses that 
have been dedicated to them in Europe and in America. 


They are characterized by their ability to influence the behavior of 
the individual by tranquilizing him without producing a soporific effect. 
Psychopharmacology, which studies these new drugs, separates them into 


“psychomimetics,” which are used with the experimental objective of 
provoking behavior disturbances similar to those of the mentally ill, and 
“tranquilizers,” which produce a sedative effect. These drugs are not 
only of interest to laboratory researchers. They also interest physicians 
who depend on them for valuable assistance in the treatment of serious 
psychoses, especially those involving states of excitability. 


The first among them, chlorpromazine, was first used in psychiatric 
therapy to reinforce the action of barbiturates in treatments that require 
sleep and to permit the reduction of both the doses and the dangers of 
the barbiturates. But, when its psychotropic properties were put to the 
test, it revealed an unexpected ability to produce rapidly a profound 
depression in the central nervous system. 


The application of chlorpromazine has brought notable successes in 
effecting 80 per cent cures of cases of acute psychoses accompanied by 
psychomotor excitability and, to a lesser degree, of cases of acute con- 
fusional psychoses. Used alone, it has given most astonishing results in 
psychoses considered most recalcitrant—paranoidal schizophrenia, con- 
fused and delirious schizophrenic crisis, and chronic hallucinative deliria. 
The results are not as clear in the depressive endogenous psychoses and 
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are moderate in psycho-neuroses, except when the unsettled phenomena 
are particularly marked. 

Chlorpromazine has also been widely used in the treatment of the 
neurological illnesses, as well as in the therapy of pain in order to re- 
inforce the action of analgesics and hypnotics and to reduce the emo- 
tional factors contributing to physical pain. It also manifests effective 
antiemetic properties. 

While chlorpromazine is the fruit of laboratory research concerning 
chemical compounds whose action is anti-histaminic rather than psy- 
chotropic, “Rauwolfia serpentina” from which the active principle, re- 
serpine, was extracted in 1952, has been known since ancient times in 
the Far East where its root was used in the treatment of certain psy- 
chopaths. It was in 1582 that the doctor and naturalist, Leonard Rau- 
wolf, on his return from a trip to India, brought back some specimens 
of the plant. But it was not until recently, 1931, that its properties be- 
came the object of systematic study by Indian scholars. It was necessary 
to wait until recent years to see reserpine come into current psychiatric 
use. Widely used to combat hypertension, because of its relative safety 
and prolonged action, it renders remarkable service in the treatment of 
the mentally ill, and especially of schizophrenics where behavior dis- 
orders have led to hospitalization. 

The therapeutic action of reserpine manifests itself more forcefully 
in acute crises, in phases of mental confusion, and in sudden emotive 
explosions, where great emotive tension, anxiety, and psychomotor ex- 
citability must be relieved. It has been verified that its beneficial effect 
is immediate in most cases and produces profound and special sedation. 
The abnormal phenomena soon lose their prominence in the emotional 
life of the subject, hallucinations disappear, difficulties decrease. Of 
course when psychosis has been present for a certain length of time in 
a subject whose personality has been permanently deformed, ordinary 
therapeutics do not obtain lasting results. Nevertheless, by prolonging 
the use of medicine in reduced doses, a decided improvement is ob- 
tained in a majority of cases. 

Along with chlorpromazine and reserpine, We point to meprobamate, 
originally used as a remedy for spasms and muscular tension, which is 
now used especially in psychiatry to calm anxiety in all of its ambula- 
tory forms. 

The usefulness of these medicines and of many others of the same 
type that have been discovered through the ingenuity and incessant 
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labor of research workers has been spectacularly demonstrated in clinics 
and psychiatric hospitals to which patients are sent who present serious 
problems and at times even real danger to their community. Those who 
suffer from hyperactivity or affective excitability find their exaggerated 
instability reduced to normal by the use of these drugs. They cease to 
be a menace to themselves and to others, especially to the hospital per- 
sonnel who had to be exhaustingly watchful. The use of means of 
restraint, of electric shocks and barbiturates becomes less necessary. The 
entire atmosphere of the institution is completely changed, thereby af- 
fording an infinitely more favorable condition for the patient, permit- 
ting him to undergo beneficial therapy and establishing an easier rela- 
tionship between him and his surroundings. 


In addition to changing the methods of treating psychoses, the new 
sedatives also help in the treatment of neuroses, especially with subjects 
who, in order to escape their anxieties, escape into action. Even in 
normal life, there are many cases where excessive tension, brought on 
by profession or family difficulties, or by fear of imminent dangers, finds 
valuable relief in psychotropic medicines which permit a situation to be 
faced more firmly and serenely. The secondary effects of these sedatives 
are generally not serious and can be combated with other medicines. 


As you point out, however, uncontrolled recourse to these drugs 
is a danger to the public when they are sought solely in order to avoid 
the besetting difficulties, fears and tensions that are inseparable from 
an active life which is dedicated to normal everyday human tasks. 


It is difficult to foresee at the present moment what the future of 
psychotropic medicines will be. The first results recorded seem to indi- 
cate that a serious step has been taken in the treatment of mental ills, 
particularly of schizophrenia in which the prognosis had been gloomy. 
But voices of authority are heard who urge caution and warn against 
thoughtless enthusiasm. There are, in truth, several fundamental ques- 
tions that still await a definite solution, particularly those which concern 
the mode of action of psychotropic drugs on the central nervous sys- 
tem. Scanning many works which have already approached aspects of 
this problem, one can admire the untiring perseverance of the research- 
ers, seeking to extract the secrets of the action of these delicate bio- 
chemical mechanisms in order to determine the specific application of 
each of these drugs, their affinities and their antagonisms. In this in- 
finitely complex domain, you are determined to bring light, little by little, 
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so that you may lay a sure pharmacological basis for practical application 
on which therapy may build and improve. 

The question of the relation between psychiatry and neuro-psycho- 
pharmacology is still more difficult. Does pyschotherapeutic medication 
really act on the cause of the sickness or does it content itself with 
modifying in a more or less transitory way certain symptoms, leaving 
the real origin of the sickness intact? To what extent are certain changes 
of the central nervous system the basis or consequence of the emotional 
disorders accompanying them? 

Certain writers point out that the experiments so widely carried out 
in these past years have brought to light physical causes which have 
been unknown up until now. Psychiatrists emphasize the psychogenic 
nature of mental illnesses. They rejoice that the use of tranquilizing 
drugs facilitates conversation between the patient and his doctor, but 
they remind us that the improvement of social behavior obtained from 
them does not by any means indicate that the profound difficulties have 
been solved. 

It is the whole personality which must be adjusted and to which the 
instinctive balance indispensable ;for the normal exercise of liberty must 
be restored. It would be indeed dangerous to hide from the patient his 
personal problems by obtaining for him complete outward relief and 
superficial adaptation to social reality. 


Requirements of the Moral Order 


After having briefly described the successes recorded by neuro-psycho- 
pharmacology, We now undertake an examination of the moral prin- 
ciples applicable to the situations you encounter. 

Whereas you consider man as an object of science and you attempt 
to treat him with all means at your disposal so as to modify his behavior 
and to cure his physical or mental ills, We look at him here as a person, 
a subject responsible for his actions, engaged in a destiny that he must 
fulfill while remaining faithful to his conscience and to God. We must, 
therefore, examine the rules which determine the responsibility of the 
specialist of neuro-psychopharmacology and those who use his inventions. 

The conscientious doctor instinctively feels the need to lean on a medi- 
cal deontology, and not to be content with empirical rules. In Our allocu- 
tion of April 10, 1958,’ to the 13th Congress of the International Associa- 


1 The CatHotic Minn, Vol. LVI, pp. 353-68. 
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tion of Applied Psychology, We pointed out that a code of medical 
deontology (Ethical Standards for Psychologists) had been published in 
America, based on the answers of 7,500 members of the American Psy- 
chological Association (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 50, 1958, pp. 271- 
272). This code shows the conviction of doctors that there exists for 
psychologists—researchers and practitioners—a collection of rules which 
give not only orientation, but imperative direction as well. 

We are sure that you share this point of view and that you admit the 
existence of rules that answer to objective moral order. Besides, the ob- 
servation of this moral order in no way constitutes a hindrance or an 
obstacle to the exercise of your profession. We shall have the opportu- 
nity to return to this later. 

It might seem superfluous, after what We have said in the first part 
of this address, to speak to you again of the dignity of human nature. 
We do so because We visualize here not only the sincere, devoted and 
generous interest you bring to the sick, but something that is deeper 
still. It has to do with the attitude of one’s own person in relation to 
the person of other men. What makes up the dignity of man in his ex- 
istential value? What position should be taken in regard to it? Should 
it be respected? Should it be ignored? Should it be treated with con- 
tempt? Whoever enters into contact with the personalities of others dur- 
ing the exercise of his profession will of necessity concern himself with 
these questions. 

Now the moral order requires one to have esteem, consideration and 
respect toward others. The human person is, in effect, the noblest of all 
visible creatures. Made in the “image and likeness of the Creator,” he 
tends toward Him to know Him and to love Him. Besides, through the 
Redemption, he is bound to Christ as a member of His Mystical Body. 

All of these qualities constitute the dignity of man, whatever his con- 
dition, his profession or his cultural background may be. Even though 
he is so sick in his psyche that he seems to be enslaved by instinct, or 
even sunk below the level of brute animal life, he is still a person cre- 
ated by God and destined one day to enter into His immediate presence. 
Consequently he is infinitely superior to the animal that is nearest to man. 

This fact will govern your attitude toward him. First of all, you will 
consider that man has received directly from his Creator rights that the 
public authorities themselves have the obligation to respect. Many times 
have we had the opportunity of recalling this, especially in Our allocu- 
tion of September 14, 1952, to the first International Congress of Histo- 
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pathology of the Nervous System (Discourses and Radio Messages, Vol. 
XIV, Sept. 14, 1952, pp. 320-329).* At that time We enunciated and dis- 
cussed the three motives on which one relies to justify the methods of 
research and treatment of modern medical science—the interests of sci- 
ence, of the individual and of the community. We recalled that, if in 
general the present efforts of scientific research in this field deserve ap- 
probation, one must still examine in each particular case whether or 
not the acts performed violate higher moral principles. The interests of 
science, of the individual and of the community are not, after all, ab- 
solute values and do not necessarily guarantee the respect of all rights. 

We took up these same points before the members of the Congress 
of Applied Psychology on April 10, 1958. There too it was a question 
of whether certain methods of research and treatment were compatible 
with the rights of the person who was the object of them. We answered 
that it must be determined whether the procedure in question respects 
the rights of the interested party and if this person is permitted to give 
his consent. In the case of an affirmative answer, one must ask oneself 
whether the consent has really been given and is in conformity with the 
natural law; whether or not error, ignorance or deceit is involved; 
whether the person was competent to give consent, and, finally, whether 
or not it violates the rights of a third person. We clearly stressed that this 
consent does not always guarantee the moral lawfulness of an action, in 
spite of the rule “volenti non fit iniuria.” We can do no more than rex 
peat the same to you, again emphasizing that the medical efficacy of a 


procedure does not necessarily mean that it is permissible in the moral 
order. 


To pass over the question of acts in which the theologian has no direct 
competence, since they depend on particular cases and circumstances 
that you have the right to weigh, you may remember that man has the 
right to use his body and his superior faculties, but not to dispose of 
them as lord and master, since he received them from God his Creator, 
on Whom he ¢ontinues to depend. It may be that while exercising his 
right of use, he mutilates or destroys part of himself because it is neces- 
sary for the good of the whole organism. In this, he is not encroaching 
on divine rights because he only acts to safeguard a superior thing. There- 
fore, the well-being of the whole justifies the sacrifice of the part. 


But there must be added to the subordination of the individual organs 


2 Ibid., Vol. LI, pp. 305-13. 
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to the organism and its end, the subordination of the organism itself to 
the spiritual end of the person. Medical, physical or psychological exper- 
iments can, on one hand, cause certain damage to organs or their func- 
tions but, on the other hand, they can be equally licit because they are 
in keeping with the good of the person and, therefore, do not outstrip 
the limits placed by the Creator on the rights of man to dispose of him- 
self. 

These principles obviously apply to the experiments of psychophar- 
macology. We have read in the documents that were sent to Us the report 
of an experiment concerning artificial delirium to which 30 healthy per- 
sons and 24 mentally sick persons were submitted. Did these 54 people 
give their consent to this experiment and give it in such a way that it was 
sufficient and valid in terms of the natural law? Here, as in other cases, 
the question of the act must undergo a serious examination. Observa- 
tion of the moral order, which is derived from the entirety of creation 
and concerns the the relation among material beings, people and God, 
confers value and dignity on human action and maintains in the person 
his profound sense of rectitude. Therefore, everyone has the duty to 
recognize and respect the moral order in regard to himself and to others. 
This is the obligation which, above all, we consider in the field of psy- 
chotropic medication, so widespread today. 


The Use of Narcotics 


In Our allocution of February 24, 1957, to the Italian Society of An- 
esthesiology (Discourses and Radio Messages, Vol. XVIII, p. 793), 
We have already disposed of an objection that could be brought for- 
ward, based on the Catholic doctrine of suffering. Some cited the ex- 
ample of Christ refusing wine mixed with myrrh that was offered to 
Him to claim that the use of narcotics or sedatives is not in conformity 
with the idea of Christian perfection and heroism. We answered then 
that there is nothing in principle against the use of remedies destined 
to calm or suppress pain, but that refusal of their use could be, and often 
is a sign of Christian heroism. We added, however, that it would be 
wrong to pretend that pain is an indispensable condition for this heroism. 

The same principle can be applied to the pain-killing action of nar- 
cotics, As to the effect of the suppression of consciousness, motives and 
consequences must be examined, intentional or not. If there is no relig- 


8 Ibid., Vol. LV, May-June, 1957, pp. 260-78. 
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ious or moral obligation in opposition and there is a serious reason, 
narcotics can be given even to the dying, if they consent. 

Euthanasia which seeks to bring on death is obviously contrary to 
moral law, but with the consent of the dying person it is permitted to 
use narcotics with moderation to alleviate suffering even if they hasten 
his death. In this case, death is not directly desired but it is inevitable 
and proportionate motives sanction measures capable of hastening its 
advent. 

Without a doubt, respect for the laws of conscience or, if one wishes, 
of faith and morals, can hamper the practice of your profession or make 
it impossible. In the above mentioned allocution of April 10, 1958, We 
have enumerated some principles that help in solving the questions of 
action in certain cases that interest psychologists and which are similar 
to those which concern you (as, for example, the use of the “lie detector,” 
of psychotropic drugs for the purpose of narco-analysis, of hypnosis, etc. ) 


Responsibility of the Psychologist 


We therefore distinguish three groups of intrinsically immoral acts: 
those which are immoral because the elements which make them up are 


directly opposed to moral order, because the person who acts has no 
right to do so, or because the acts provoke unjustifiable risks. Serious 
psychologists, whose moral consciences are well formed, must be able 
to discern readily whether or not the measures they propose taking come 
under one of these categories. 

You also know that careless use of psychotropic or somatotropic medi- 
cines can lead to regrettable and morally inadmissible situations. In many 
places many of these medicines are at the command of the public with- 
out any medical control and, moreover, this lack of control fails to take 
into account experience of the consequences of excessive use. Besides, 
certain countries show a tolerance, which is difficult to understand, to- 
ward certain laboratory experiments or clinical procedures. We do not 
wish to appeal here to the public authorities, but to the doctors them- 
selves, and especially to those who enjoy a special authority in their 
profession. We are convinced, in fact, that a natural medical ethics 
based on correct judgment and a feeling of responsibility exists within 
doctors themselves and We hope that its influence will be more and 
more felt. 

We have, Gentlemen, the most sincere esteem for your work, for the 
aims of your labor and for the results already shown. In examining the 
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articles and the works published on the subjects which interest you, it 
is easy to see that you render valuable services to science and to hu- 
manity. You have already been able to come to the assistance of many 
sufferers for whom, previously, medical science admitted it had no help, 
You are now able to bring back mental health to sick people who were 
formerly considered lost and We sincerely share the joy that this knowl- 
edge brings you. In the present state of scientific research, rapid progress 
can be obtained only by means of a wide collaboration on an interna- 
tional scale, collaboration of which the present congress gives us a stir- 
ring example. It is to be hoped that it will extend not only to all special- 
ists of psycho-pharmacology, but also to psychologists, psychiatrists and 
psychotherapists—to all those, in short, who have anything to do with 
mental sicknesses. 

If you adopt the moral values which We have singled out—a posi- 
tive attitude based on reflection and personal conviction—you will prac- 
tice your profession with the seriousness, the firmness and the tranquil 
assurance that the gravity of your responsibilities demands. You will 
then be for your patients, as well as for your colleagues, the guide, the 
counselor and the support who knows how to deserve their confidence 
and their respect. 

We hope, Gentlemen, that the first meeting of the International Col- 
lege of Neuro-Psychopharmacology will give a greater impetus to the 
magnificent efforts of researchers, and that doctors will help them win 
victories over this terrible scourge of humanity: mental illness. 

May the Lord pour His grace on your work. We ardently supplicate 
Him to do so and in pledge We bestow on you and your families and 
your collaborators Our Apostolic Blessing. 


+ 


“With All Deliberate Speed” 


That there are problems of social adjustments, no one will deny. De- 
segregation in the South has its difficulties just as the caste system of 
the Orient includes problems. Neither will be solved by denial of them 
nor by intransigeance as the social whirlwind gathers speed. The dis- 
puted phrase of the Supreme Court “with all deliberate speed” can 
mean, for Christians, no less than the maximum of deliberate Christian 
planning.—Most Rev. William O. Brady, Archbishop of St. Paul. 





The Church cannot admit 
that any earthly power can 
deprive her of the right to 
teach. That right inheres in 
her very nature as an autono- 
mous society, one whose con- 
stitution is altogether inde- 
pendent of the State. 


The Teaching Mission 
of the Church 


THe AMERICAN HierRaRcHy® 


pene NEARLY 2,000 years the Catholic Church has taught the children 
of men. The divine impetus of the first Pentecost has carried with 
undiminished force through the centuries to our own day, so that the 
name of Christ is known throughout the whole world as the name above 
all names. 

In the midst of society the Church proclaims her right to teach. She 
asserts this not as a privilege which may or may not be conceded to her 
by any temporal authority, but as a power vested in her directly by her 
Divine Founder Himself. From His lips came the command, “Going into 
the whole world, preach the Gospel to every creature” (Mark 16:15). 
With instant obedience and literal fidelity the Apostles at once set forth 
upon their teaching mission. It was not by virtue of any imperial per- 
mission that they began the evangelization of the Roman world, nor 
has the Church in all the succeeding centuries ever sought the sanction 
of any dynasty or government as conferring upon her the right to en- 


® Annual statement, November 16, 1958. 
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gage in her universal mission. Her claim is that she holds her authority 
from the Author of Truth Himself; any lesser source would be mean- 
ingless for her. 


Confusion of Modern Pluralism 


The purpose of this statement is to reaffirm this right in the confusion 
of modern pluralism. It is to clarify for her own children and for men 
of good will the objects which are embraced by this right and the nature 
of the obedience which she demands of those who know that, hearing 
her, they hear Christ Himself. 


There is a genuine urgency for dwelling upon the subject at this time. 
We live in a sundered and divided world, a world harassed by conflict- 
ing voices and warring philosophies. Materialism and secularism, in par- 
ticular, have made heavy inroads into the official and popular thinking 
of men and nations. The basic tenet of those ideologies is that man’s 
sole concern is with the here and now, with the actual politics and eco- 
nomics of this world, to the exclusion, theoretical or practical, of the 
things of the spirit and their relegation to the realm of pure fantasy. 
They, moreover, have seized upon the democratic principle of popular 
suffrage and have distorted its meaning into a denial of all rights save 
those which derive from majority opinion, or the social and political 
realities of our temporal condition. But man’s spiritual nature, his super- 
natural origin and immortal destiny, are not annihilated by being ignored; 
nor is the fact of man’s redemption by the Blood of Christ obliterated 
by being denied. 

The Church holds that she is the teacher of men and nations because 
she is divinely commissioned by Jesus Christ. She cannot admit, there- 
fore, that any earthly power can deprive her of her right to teach. That 
right inheres in her very nature as an autonomous society, one whose 
constitution is altogether independent of the State. If the Church were 
not allowed to teach she would be bereft of one of her basic functions; 
she would be condemned, as under Communist totalitarianism today, to 
a twilight existence, and, by every human augury, to gradual extinction. 
The right of the Church to exist implies and demands her full competence 
to teach. 

Now it is certainly true that faith alone, a supernatural gift, enables 
the individual soul to acknowledge and accept the Church as the au- 
thentic herald of God’s revelation to mankind. This is eminently a judg- 
ment and a decision based upon the credentials of the divinity of her 
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Founder and the indefectibility of His word. Faith is that mysterious 
union of human freedom and the grace of God which results in the high- 
est act of the mind: Credo, I believe. 

But it is also true that in the natural order the Church’s right to exist 
and to teach has its roots in man’s freedom, an essential attribute of his 
nature, the sanctity and inviolability of which have long been recognized 
as a fundamental of western civilization. If man is truly free, he is free 
to accept the revelation of Our Lord and to embrace the society He 
established. It is essentially this freedom which is attacked and denied 
by modern secularism. 

Can it be said that our country is historically committed to the secu- 
larist view of man’s nature and human society? To the contrary, our 
American founders, throwing off the bonds of tyranny, postulated as a 
right for themselves and their posterity, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. By the very terms of our Constitution, particularly as ex- 
pressed in the first and ninth Amendments, those rights are guaranteed 
not only to citizens as individuals, but also to the associations and the 
religious societies to which they belong. 


The Proof of Our National Greatness 


But life for the Church is dependent upon her freedom to teach; 
liberty for her must be broad enough to encompass her unfettered com- 
petence to proclaim the truth of her mission; and happiness, which for 
her is the fulfillment of God’s will to redeem mankind, is no more than 
a mockery unless she is free to work for that end. It is an enduring trib- 
ute to the wisdom of the men who framed American freedom that they 
placed no hindrance in the way of the Church as teacher. Fidelity to 
their restraint is a proof of our national greatness. 

The sanctity of the right of the Church to teach involves all other 
rights asserted for individuals and institutions. For this there is the uni- 
form testimony of history. Under whatever form of tyranny, from Caesar- 
ism to Sovietism, the subversion of human freedom has almost invari- 
ably begun with the restriction or denial of the right of the Church to 
teach. The record extends from the imperialism of Rome to our con- 
temporary examples of state socialism with wearisome repetition. Once 
the Church has been muzzled then other freedoms fall ready prey to 
those powers which would darken the mind and control the will of man. 
The irony, indeed, of many of the modern regimes which have passed 
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as liberal is that they have vitiated their claim, only too often by a radi- 
cal intolerance in regard to the Church as teacher. 


Man’s Primary Right 

It is more than a question of history, however. The right of the Church 
to teach is deeply rooted in man’s primary right to know the truths nec- 
essary for his salvation. There is no right anterior to this in value or im- 
portance, and there is no consideration which could justify the slightest 
infringement of it. The fact that in our modern pluralistic society all 
men are not agreed upon these truths, or, more specifically, are not 
united in recognizing the Church as the voice of God revealing, does 
not affect the essential nature of the problem. 

What in practice does the Church regard as essential for the exercise 
of her right to teach men? The answer is very simple: the right to a 
hearing. 

What does the Church claim it is her right to teach? Obviously, the 
total content of the deposit of faith revealed by Jesus Christ through 
His Apostles, developed and unfolded through the ages under the gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit whose abiding presence was promised her by 
the Divine Master. She can acknowledge no temporal authority as em- 
powered to change or modify in any respect the least part of this deposit, 
and many of her most anguished conflicts have been fought out on that 
issue with those who would dictate her creed. It is her right, moreover, 
to teach those moral principles which flow from the natural law and the 
positive law of God, and which are binding upon all men, either as wiit- 
ten, in St. Paul’s phrase, on the tablets of their hearts, or as faith il- 
lumines their rightness and necessity. 

It is significant of the temper of our times that only rarely now are 
undisguised attempts made to contest the right of the Church to pro- 
claim her dogmatic truth. The debate more closely centers around her 
freedom to assert her moral teaching in a world which has increasingly 
tended to acknowledge no objective standard. It is questioned, thus, 
whether she has the right to preach her own concept of the holiness 
and inviolability of the marriage bond in a society which has legalized 
divorce and has advanced very far toward accepting it as a normal solu- 
tion for marital problems of any kind. Again, there is vehement opposi- 
tion raised when she states her principles on contraception. In another 
field it is contended that the Church is not justified in adopting meas- 
ures to protect the faith of her children in a mixed society where estab- 
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lished principles are at a discount. Her position on the moral necessity 
of Christian education is denounced as divisive, or, more properly, as 
running counter to the interests of a monopolistic statism. The list could 
well be extended, for there are many areas in which the stand of the 
Church is contested and her right to legislate for the consciences of her 
children is denied. 


The Meaning of Freedom 


As freedom is fundamental to faith, so is freedom fundamental to 
conscience. The Church has never wavered in her adherence to these 
principles. But freedom does not mean intellectual or moral anarchy. It 
is not, as some would interpret it, merely freedom from something. It 
is a spiritual power of man’s very soul, inherent in his personality, by 
which he can rise to the fulfillment of God’s will in his regard. Its deep- 
est realization is in the voluntary acceptance of truth in obedience to 
God’s law. When the Church legislates for conscience she does no more 
than make application of the imperatives of the divine law for the moral 
governance of mankind. 

The Church must exercise her right to teach men their duty. As in 
matters of faith she has the right and power to teach truth and to dis- 
tinguish it from heresy, so in the field of morals she has the right to de- 
fine virtue and to distinguish it from sin. What is sometimes misunder- 
stood is that the Church is not a debating society but a divinely founded 
organization committed to a definite body of teachings and proclaiming 
a positive way of salvation. 

In these modern times, the Church has ample reason to be grateful 
for those astonishing developments in the field of communication which 
render it possible for her voice to be heard and her truth to be pon- 
dered by far greater numbers than ever before in her long history. She 
is confident that her truth, fully known, will bring forth its fruits in the 
hearts of men. 





The chief reason why the 
Church gives consideration to 
problems of economic and 
social life is that disorders in 
these fields imperil the wel- 
fare of the family. To enable 
the family to attain its des- 
tiny, the Church emphasizes 
the need for a program of 
social reconstruction. 


The Family 


THe CANADIAN HieRARCHY* 


A’ A TIME when Christian teaching about marriage is being assailed 
and family life undermined, we reaffirm emphatically the Church’s 
constant teaching that marriage was instituted by God. 

The inclination to marry was implanted in man’s nature by his Crea- 
tor; forthright divine teaching confirmed the inclination of human na- 
ture; and Christ not only renewed the original decree of Almighty God 
but raised marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, thereby giving hus- 
band and wife the means to attain holiness in the married state. 

Furthermore, the first man and woman received an explicit divine 
command that their permanent union should be the natural beginning 
of the human race. Thus the family also has its origin in God, and the 
begetting of children is both the primary purpose and the first blessing 
of marriage. 

Many consequences flow from this. Firstly, God’s plan concerning mar- 
riage and the family cannot be changed by the whims or even the formal 
decrees of men. Secondly, the entire human economy must be conducted 
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so as to respect the nature of marriage and advance the welfare of the 
family. The chief reason why the Church gives consideration to prob- 
lems of economic and social life is that disorders in these fields imperil 
the welfare of the family. To enable the family to attain its destiny, the 
Church repeatedly has emphasized the need for a program of social 
reconstruction. 

History shows that no civilization has long endured without a vigorous 
family life, and that one of the first symptoms of the decay of a civiliza- 
tion is the disintegration of its family life, marked by a loss of respect 
for marriage, an increase in divorce, and the refusal of married couples 
to have children. 


I. 


FLAGRANT Sins AGAINST NATURE 


This refusal too often leads them to prevent conception by artificial 
means. Such actions are sinful because they interfere with the function- 
ing of a natural faculty. To frustrate these powers of nature is a serious 
matter; serious, indeed, because the conception of every human being 
involves the creation of a spiritual, immortal soul. For this reason the 
Church reaffirms its teaching, based on the law of God and of nature, 
that artificial birth prevention is sinful under any circumstances. 

As for divorce, it is against man’s welfare because it is against his 
nature, which tends toward a permanent union bringing security to man 
and wife, children and society as a whole. Proof of this is that divorce, 
while seeming to solve a marital problem, invariably causes a host of 
new problems and evils, individual and social. Marriage is by nature 
indissoluble, in the sense that it cannot be dissolved by any merely 
human authority. Indissolubility is the very cement of marriage and an 
integral part of its foundation. Divorce, by weakening the foundation, 
places the whole structure of family life—and therefore of society—in 
peril of collapse. 

Thus, divorce and artificial birth-prevention are flagrant sins against 
God’s plan for marriage and the family. They are, too, sins against man’s 
nature. 

Men and women are tempted to sin in these ways all the more when 
the difficulties of marriage and family life become burdensome. Weak, 
misguided couples turn away from the personal sacrifices required for 
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domestic peace and the proper rearing of families; in divorce and birth- 
prevention they attempt false solutions to their difficulties. 

All this emphasizes the need for advancing legitimate ways of deal- 
ing with evils and difficulties which tempt men and women to sin against 
God’s plan. It makes clear the need for formal programs of pre-marital 
and marital instructions to teach young couples the true nature of mar- 
riage and the family. 


Il. 


Hovusinc Foremost DIFFICULTY 


Here in Canada one of the foremost difficulties confronting families 
is insufficient and inadequate housing. The Canadian Minister of Labor 
has noted that many are living in houses which “no Canadian should 
be living in.” 

Serious effects follow from this. The family is divided by the fact that 
many mothers think they are obliged to work outside the home. Poor 
housing has been identified as a major cause of delinquency on the part 
of all members of the family. It causes parents to place unnatural curbs 
on the growth of families. It takes a heavy toll by robbing the family 
of opportunities for developing and expressing the talents of its members. 

The rea] adequacy of many even new houses being built is open to 
question. Planners and builders appear to have been caught unprepared 
by the development in urban settings of larger families with special 
needs for living space, both in their houses and outside them. 


Il. 
RiGHTs AND DuTIES OF MOTHERS 


The regrettable spectacle of the mother working outside her home 
is tied in with this housing problem and the economic difficulties of fam- 
ilies. A recent sample survey of working women in Canada showed that 
one in four spoke of working to help pay for her home. This was more 
than twice the number who mentioned all other specific material ob- 
jectives combined.” 

Of other reasons given, “the great majority of the women interviewed 
felt that their families’ economic position was such that unless they 


+ Toronto Daily Star, Sept. 9, 1958, p. 12 (Canadian Press Report). 
2 “Married Women Working for Pay,” p. 49 (Department of Labor Publication, 1958). 
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were prepared to forego all but necessities, they were obliged to work 
for pay.” 

Mention of these facts is not intended primarily as criticism of work- 
ing women because, as Pope Pius XII has noted, it is useless to urge to 
a woman to return to the home “while conditions prevail which con- 
strain her to remain away from it.”* 

The attack must be directed against the causes which, by taking moth- 
ers out of their homes, notably contribute to a breakdown of family life. 
The working mother cannot make her full and proper contribution to- 
ward satisfying the family’s many other needs. 

She cannot be the leader she should be in the family’s physical, spiri- 
tual, intellectual and moral education. Not infrequently she must run 
the gauntlet of insidious danger to her own moral integrity. But even in 
homes where the mother does not go out to work, the traditional family 
structure is endangered. 

Pope Pius XII has observed that “the daughter of the worldly woman, 
who sees all housekeeping left in the hands of paid help and her mother 
fussing around with frivolous occupations and futile amusements, will 


follow her example, will want to be emancipated as soon as possible 
and in the words of a very tragic phrase ‘to live her own life.’ How 
could she conceive a desire to become one day a true lady . . . the moth- 
er of a happy, prosperous, worthy family?” 


IV. 
RIGHTs AND DuTIEs OF FATHERS 


We have spoken of the abuses which follow from a neglect or distor- 
tion of the true role of motherhood. But it must not be thought that wo- 
men alone are blameworthy. In many instances, the mother is forced 
into the circumstances we have deplored. In others, it is the husband 
who fails to fulfill his family responsibilities. 

The father, as head of the family, has the right and the duty to pro- 
vide for his family. Poor wages or unemployment leave many fathers 
unable to do this properly. All the resources of private and public insti- 
tutions must therefore be directed to the urgent task of guaranteeing 


8 Ibid., p. 76. 

*“The Duties of the Woman in Social and Political Life,” Carnoric Mrinp, Vol. XLIII, 
p. 705 (Pope Pius XII, 1945). 

5 Ibid., pp. 710, 714. 
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fathers an opportunity to receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately 
the normal domestic needs of their families as they arise.* 

Allied to this social aspect is the personal duty of men—the duty to 
work industriously and to manage their affairs thriftily, so that all pos- 
sible opportunities can be turned to the advantage of their families. Bad 
management, extravagant habits, and irresponsible behavior on the part 
of some men contribute to their families’ sufferings. 

Another factor undermining the welfare of families is the failure of 
many fathers to be leaders in their own homes. The shorter working 
week should give more opportunity for fathers to get to know their chil- 
dren, and for the children to get to know their fathers. 

Unfortunately, the opportunities which the shorter work week should 
provide often are lost through the second-job practice commonly known 
as “moonlighting.” Whether engaged in out of necessity or a false idea 
of need, this practice not only affects the family adversely but emphasizes 
defects in the economic structure, as political, industrial and labor lead- 
ers have noted. 

The father should strive to be an understanding guide and friend, a 
loved and trusted parent to his children, a model of constancy and vir- 
tue to his sons, an example to be admired and followed. Thus, in har- 
monious co-operation with the mother, the father must provide leader- 
ship in home education. 


Na 
RESEARCH NEEDED 


There is evidence of a great need for research into all social factors 
affecting the Canadian family. Many organizations are looking for some- 
thing to do. One thing they could do is harness the talent in every com- 
munity and encourage trained leaders in research projects. Again, uni- 
versities annually require of their students thousands of term papers 
and theses. The fact that few students are assigned to study and explore 


actual social conditions in Canada is reflected in the general lack of 
research material. 


VI. 


ROLE OF THE STATE 


Given the duty of individual fathers and mothers to strive to im- 


® Sertum Leaetitiae, Ibid., Vol. XXXVII, p. 936 (Pope Pius XII, 1939). 
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prove the way in which they play their roles; given the need for indus- 
try, labor unions, universities and all manner of voluntary and formal 
associations to do more for families, there remains a great and vital task 
to be done by the public authority at every level of government. And 
indeed this must be done in a manner consonant with human dignity. 

Family allowances in Canada are an example of the state’s awareness 
of its duty to aid families. But families should also be assisted indirectly 
by efforts aimed at stabilizing the economy so that earnings and savings 
retain their worth in terms of necessary goods and services, and by other 
means, the complexities of which cannot be treated here. Trade, mone- 
tary and taxation policies, legislative programs, and public projects of 
all kinds have their effects, sooner or later, on the life of every Canadian 
family. 

This being so, it is proper to urge government at every level to have 
regard for families, first of all, when determining or implementing of- 
ficial policy and to recognize and respect the fact that the family has 
sacred rights entitled to priority over those of any other institution, in- 
cluding the state itself. 

Thus aided and protected, families will be better able to model them- 
selves according to the Christian ideal, becoming “true centers of holi- 
ness, where the Lord is present with His graces; where the members 
pray together, attend Holy Mass together and receive the sacraments 
together; where God’s law is scrupulously obeyed; where every member 
works earnestly toward perfection, aided by those means which family 
life itself provides through the fulfillment of its own duties; where the 
minds of children worthy of the Church are formed; where love and 
affection animate parents and children alike; where the eyes of God rest 
gently, knowing that His holy and adorable will is constantly fulfilled.” 


* Address by Pope Pius XII to Spanish Family Clubs, August, 1958. 
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